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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 
il iy 


PHILIP, EARL STANHOPE, 
VISCOUNT MAHON, F. R. 8. 


SIR, 
O whom could a work of this 
kind, which is, a diſquiſition of 
what, others have ſpent a whole life, 
without the leaſt attention to, be in- 
ſcribed, with any ſeeming propriety, if 


not, to a gentleman, who has, him- 


ſelf, paſſed years, in the reſearches of 


literature; but, ſetting aſide its propri- 
ety, on this account ; the obligations, 
you, and your lordſhip's family, have 
been pleaſed to confer on me, and, 


A 2 mine, 


» 
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mine, are ſuthcient, to engroſs my 
continual. reſpect, and, claim; every 
acknowledgement in my power to 
make: accept, then, Sir, this public 
teſtimony of it; and, be aſſured, the 
dedicating this work to your lordſhip, 


proceeds more from an ambition of -be=- 
ing thought one, of your many admi- 
rers, than, from any view of profiting, 
by your lordſhip's patronage. 


Believe me, Sir, with the profound- 
eſt reſpect, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, 


and, moſt obedient, 


humble ſervant, 


LoxnDoN, 
May 21, 1766. 
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j | of ſociety be formed, by the com- 
munication of ideas and ſentiments, 

ſpeech, is, undoubtedly, its moſt eſ- 
ſential and moſt graceful band, being, 
at once, the pencil of the mind, the 
image of its operations, and, the inter- 
preter of the heart. The more, we go 
0 abroad, 


> 
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abroad, among men, the more, we per- 
celve, that language, is the true ſeaſon- 
ing of every delight. When all things 
elſe fail, or, when through age, we have 
no other enjoyment, that ot converſa- 
tion, will furniſh amuſement in our 
latter hours, and, will, at that time, 
grow more and more fatisfaftory ; as 
it will, in ſome meaſure, make up for 
the want of thoſe pleaſures, we are in- 
capable of receiving. In all times, and, 
on all occaſions, ſpeech is delightful : 
there can be no true happineſs, with - 
out the joys of the mind; no good 
fortune, that we do not long to make 
known; no ſecret, we do not wiſh to 
communicate; no tender ſentiment, 
we are not anxious to declare; no 
ſyſtem, we do not thirſt to unfold ; 
no evil, we are not eager to complain 
of; no comfort, without the ſympa- 
thetic breathings of friendſhip ; no re- 
putation, without the voice of renown ; 
in 
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in a word, nothing, without the aid of 


Y language, at leaſt, nothing, which can 


K fatisfy our underſtandings, or, flatter 


X our inclinations. Who then would 


be ſo indolent, as, to pay no attention 
to the graces, or, ſo wanting, as to 
diſregard the power of one faculty, 
which gives luſtre to every other? A po- 
lite nation, can never entertain notions, 
injurious to true taſte. Good education 
extends her care, equally, to the lan- 
guage of a people, as, their morals: ſhe 
does not confine herſelf, to the adorn- 
ing of the mind, inwardly, with wiſ- 
dom, ſcience, and, virtue; but, la- 
bours, alſo, to grace it, outwardly, by 
teaching it the art of ſhewing itſelf to 
advantage. Her deſire is, that our 
expreſiions ſhould correſpond with our 
thoughts, and, that our reputation 
ſhould be anſwerable to our merit. 
Speech, then, deſerves our beſt atten- 
tion, and we ought to think ourſelves, 
As indebted 


x G IR AR Ds 
indebted to thoſe, who ſtudy its culti- 
vation ; whether by learned rules, 
drawn up according to its peculiar ge- 
nius, to give a knowledge of it, with 
preciſion ; or, by judicious criticiſms, 
in order, to preſerve its purity, with- 
out rejecting the new advantages, of 
which, it is ſuſceptible ;: or, by ſuch 
uſeful acquiſitions, as may enrich it, 
without rendering it unintelligible. But 
how much ſhould we be obliged to 
that perſon, who could in any meaſure 
fix it, and, put a ſtop to thoſe many 
innovations which mere caprice, daily, 
ſtrives to introduce? This is a taſk, I 
fear, beyond the power of individuals: 
the deſtiny of whatever is living, for- 
bids its continuing, always, in the {ame 
ſtate. However, be the fate of our 
language, in after-ages, as it may; 
neither the fear of its alteration, nor, 
even, its annihilation, ſhall deter me 


from publiſhing the obſervations I have 
made. 
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made. They have neither the rules 
of grammar, nor the purity of cuſtom, 
for their object, hut the delicate differ- 
ence, only, between words, reputed ſy- 
nonymous; that is to ſay, the diſtin- 
guiſhing charactecillics of ſuch words, 
as, reſembling each other, in their gene- 
ral idea, may, nevertheleſs, be diſtin- 
guiſhable, one from another, by tome 
additional one, peculiar to each of 
them; from whence ariſes, on many 
occaſions, a neceſſity of choice, in or- 
der to uſe them with propriety, and, 
elegance; a thing, as uncommon, as it 
is beautiful; and, by which taſte is 
enabled to give brilliancy to truth, and, 
ſolidity to wit. Avoiding all empty 
words, it teaches us to reaſon ſoundly; 
averie to the abuſe of terms, it makes: 
our diction inteiligible ; judicious in 
the choice of words, it gives caſe and 
elegance to our expreſſions: with the. 


greateſt accuracy, it baniſhes all far- 


f:tched, 


X11 GIRARD'S 
fetched, vague and ſpiritleſs images, 
with which the trifling and ſuperficial, 
are content to expreſs themſelves; an 
enemy to confuſion, it prevents our 
rambling in the ſtudy of the ſciences ; 
in ſhort, I will venture to affirm, that 
this ſpirit of juſtneſs and diſtinction, is 
the true ray that ſhines ; and, in con- 
verſation, is the lively touch, that diſ- 
tinguiſhes the man of delicacy and diſ- 
cernment, from the vulgar and illite- 
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rate. 

In order to acquire this juſtneſs, we 
muſt be a little nice upon words, not 
imagining, that ſuch, as are called ſyno- 
nymous, are really ſo, exactly uni- 
form in their ſenſe, and, reſemble each 
other, as perfectly, as two drops of 
water from the ſame ſpring: for, on a 
cloſer examination, we ſhall ſee, that 
this reſemblance, does not take in the 
whole extent and force of ſignifica- 
tion; but conſiſts, only, in one prin- 

| cipal 
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' cipal idea, which, they all expreſs; 


each word differing from the other, by 
ſome relative one, which conſtitutes its 
proper and particular character. That 
reſemblance, which conveys one gene- 
ral idea, makes, then, the words, ſyno- 
nymous; and, the difference, that ariſes 
from the particular idea, that accom- 
panies the general, makes them, far 
from being perfectly alike, diſtinguiſh- 
ing them, as various ſhades of the ſame 
colour. | 

J will not, abſolutely, ſay, that 
there are not occaſions, on which, ſo 
nice a choice may be diſpenſed with; 
but, I maintain, that there are ſtill more, 
where they ought not, or, cannot pals 
one for another, eſpecially, in ſtudied 
and elaborate compoſitions, I will 
allow it to be a matter of indifference, 
in chooling a yellow habit, whether 
we take the hue of the marigold or 
jonquil; but, would we make an 

agreeable 
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agreeable variety, it is neceſſary to 
conſult the different ſhades or tints: 
how ſeldom, then, does it happen, that 
the mind, does not find itſelf, in fimi- 
lar circumſtances? Very rare indeed ! 
as in that conſiſts, the whole art of 
writing. 

Leſt any one, under a falſe notion, 
that the richneſs of a language conſiſts, in 
the plurality and abundance of words, 
ſhould explode this ſyſtem of mine, 
relative to the diſtinction of thoſe, re- 
puted ſynonymous; I muſt ſay, that 
though language is enriched by an 
abundance of words, yet, that abund- 
ance 1s not merely numeral ; which is 
fit for nothing,” but, as it were, to fill 
the coffers of a miſer; but, ſuch as 
ſprings from diverſity, like that, which 
1s obſerved, in the various productions 
of nature. It is the ſatis faction of the 
mind, and, not the tickling of the car, 
which is the object of all converſation 

and 
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and writing; for which reaſon, the 
quantity of words, is not ſo much to 
be eſteemed, as their quality. If they 


vary, only, from each other in their 
ſounds, and, not in their greater or 
leſs degrees of energy, comprehenſion, 
preciſion, &c. they, in my opinion, 
ſerve more to burthen the memory, 
than, enrich or facilitate the art of 
ſpeech. To ſtand up for a number of 
words, without any regard to their 
ſenſe, is, confounding abundance, with 
ſuperfluity; ſuch a taſte, I cannot 
better compare, than, to that, of the 
maſter of a feaſt, who ſhould think the 


magnificence of an entertainment, con- 


ſiſted more, in the number of dithes, 


than, of eatables. Where is the great 
utility in having many terms to ex- 
preſs one ſingle idea? Is there not 
more advantage in having proper ex- 
preſſions for every idea we can form? 


It 


xvi S 

It will be in vain for Pleonaſm, to 
alledge in its defence, that by this 
abundance, we avoid the bad effects of 
repetition; for, we are deceived with 
reſpect to the cauſe of that effect; it is 
not the repeating of the ſame ſound, 
that offends ſo much, as the repetition 
of the ſame idea. If the ſame word 
diſpleaſes, when uſed a ſecond time, it 
is not, becauſe it hath already ſtruck 
the ear; but, becauſe it hath, before, af- 
fected the mind, Which grows weary, 
and, is diſguſted, without the graces of 
novelty. Hence, came the eſtabliſh— 
ment of certain words, we call Pro— 
nouns; the repetition of which, cuſtom 
hath made familiar, having given them 
no other office, than, ſimply, to recal 
the matter in queſtion, without any 
redundancy of words. For the ſame 
reaſon, what we call Articles, and, 
Prepoſitions, are, equally, repeated 
without diſguſt; nothing being ex- 
pected 
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f # pected from them, but, a bare nomina- 


tion or indication; for having nothing 
to determine of themſelves, they, al- 
ways, appear new, when the ſubject 
they indicate, is new. This is an un- 
denlable proof that the beauty of words, 
is more owing to their variety of mean- 


ings, than, to their different articula- 


tions; and, that 'tis a multiplicity of 
ideas, that produces, in effect, a multi- 
plicity of terms. If any one, yet, doubts 
this, he has nothing to do, but to ex- 
amine them a little cloſer, and, be a 
litile nicer in his choice; or, without 
giving himſelf the trouble of ſuch exa- 


mination, let him peruſe, only, with 


attention, the reflections here, laid be- 
fore him; for, be the remarks, either 
juſt or not, they will, plainly, ſhew, 
that, there are no words, ſo perfectly, 
ſynonymous, as, to fignify, exactly, the 
ſame, upon all occaſions; conſequent- 
ly, they admit of a particular nicety 
in 


* 
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in choice. It is this choice, the fol- 
lowing ſheets endeavour to determine, 
by deffnitions, and, examples, which 
diſtinguiſh, and, diſcloſe the proper cha- 
racter of theſe words; in which, it is 
hoped, they will, in ſome meaſure, 
ſucceed. 

With reſpect to the work itſelf, it 
may be ſaid, without, either, vanity or 
affected modeſty, that, it is copied from 
no one; neither was there any one to 
copy; if it, therefore, merits nothing, 
from the manner of its execution; it 
will, at leaſt, from its novelty: to 
this may be added that of variety; for, 
almoſt, every page, contains ſomething 
differing from, and, independent of, 
that, which goes before, or, follows af- 
ter, although of the ſame fort. Never 
book was, at the ſame time, more uni- 
form, and, more diverſified: its peruſal 
needs not be, either, continued or regu= 
lar; let the reader open it, where he 

will, 
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will, he cannot fail of finding ſome- 
thing, and, that, entire; which will, at 
leaſt, ſatisfy his curioſity, if not content 
his underſtanding: it will ſerve as well, 
to amuſe a quarter of an hour, as, em- 
ploy a whole day: and, may be taken 
up, and, laid aſide, at any time. 
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AF TER giving the Reader, a 
tranſlation of Girard's Preface, 
it will be unneceſſary, to ſay more, 
relative to the v/e/ulne/s, of the work, 
than, that, as a great inattention to the 
beauties of language, is general, almoſt, 
in every country; a volume or two, of 
this kind, muſt be, equally, acceptable 
here, as in France; and, it is hoped, the 
great eſteem, the Alb acquired by 
| his 
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6 his piece, and, the many editions, hat 


has run through, are ſigicient proofs 
ol its excellence, and, will be ſome ex- 
cuſe, for this ſimilar attempt. As 
much of the French treatiſe, as would 
agree wich the Engliſb mode of expreſ- 


oon, is tranſlated and adapted to it; 
* and, if ſuch tranſlation, be found, in 
© no reſpect, uniform; it mult be attri- 


buted to impaſſibility. Should any one 
imagine, becauſe ſome words, which 
are here claſſed, as paging for Hnony- 
mous, do not, immediately, | ſtrike" the 
mind, as fuch ; that, labouring at a 
diſtinctian, was unneceſſary and uſe- 
lets; if the cannot recollect à paſſage, 
where. he has /een, or, call to mind, 
that he has, at any time, Beard, them 
indiſeriminately uſed; let him caſt his 
eye, over the folio edition, of Jobnſon 
dictionary, and he will, infartly, diſ- 
cover that theſe endeavours, though, 
inadeguate to the taſk, have not been, 


wholly, 
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3 
To Abandon To Relinquiſb, 
Forſake, Deſert, 
Leave, Dutt, 


HE words abandon and leave imply invo- 
luntary acts; the words forſake, relinguifþ 
and deſert, thoſe that are voluntary. 

To abandon, is more applicable to things; 
leave, to perſons, He was under a neceſſity of 
abandoning his poſſeſſions, and compelled to leave 
his friends, 

* To 


1 

To forſate, implies leaving in reſentment or 
diſlike; to relinguiſh, quitting any claim to; 
to deſert, leaving meanly or treacherouſly, 

Being treated with diſreſpect, we are apt to 

orſake even the perſon, whoſe cauſe we were 
ſtudious to eſpouſe. Every honeſt man, finding 
his plea not backed by juſtice, would readily 
re/inquiſh his claim, and even make his competitor 
a recompence adequate to the expence and trou- 
ble he had put him to. It is an act of the 
greateſt baſeneſs to deſert one's friend in time of 
diſtreſs, 

To quit, implies the breaking off from, and 
may be either voluntary or involuntary, 

When he had acquired by trade ſufficient to 
ſupport himſelf, for the remainder of his life, he, 
prudently, quitted his buſineſs. Being over- 
powered, by ſuperior ſtrength, he was obliged to 
guit his hold. 

We ſhould by no means abandon, while we can 
keep poſſeſſion ; nor leave, while we are able to 
itay; we ſhould. not forſake, without ſufficient 
reaſon; nor are we bound to relinguiſb, but 
when our title is bad : No colour of excuſe can 
be alledzed for deſertion; nor ſhould we ever 
guit, with a view of laying hold again, 


E 
To Abdicate, 


 Renounce, 
Reſign. 
To abdicate is an involuntary act; renounce 


and reſign are voluntary. A. 
0 * Ge, 


Abdicate 
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Ab dicate more particularly relates to a throne ; 
Bow rice, to matters of religion; reſign, to em- 
ments. 

ing James the ſecond abdicated the throne 
England, when he could keep poſſeſſion of it 
longer. Many perſons, through conviction 
mind, have formally renounced the errors of 
He church of Rome. We frequently reſign our 
Enployments, through a deſire of retirement. 
To abdicate a crown, is ever looked upon as 
Wſcraceful ; to renounce a religion, as honoura- 
Me, when done through the prevalence of truth; 
and to re/ign an office, as noble, when generouſly 


= up in favour of another, and with the 


' pprobation of the perſon we ſerve. 


To Abate, To Decreaſe, 
Diminiſb, Leſſen. 


Theſe words are nearly ſynonymous, when 
they are verbs neuter; they, then, mean to grow 
leſs : as verbs active, they are very different, 
Even as neuters, they will carry ſome difference 
in their meaning. 

To abate, implies a decreaſe in action; diminiſh, 
a waſte in ſubſtance; decreaſe, a decay in moral 
virtue; leſſen, a contraction of parts. 

Want of ſpirits, when a man is running, will 
abate his ardour, and, conſequently, his pace. 
3 if properly applied, will abate a 
fever. Put ſugar into water, and it will diminiſb 
viſibly. An object, ſeemingly, diminiſhes, in 
proportion to the diſtance, from which, we 
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Through a contempt of religion, men, daily, 
decreaſe in virtue. A decreaſe in piety, is uſually 
accompanied with falſe notions of God, Dray 
the air from a blown-up bladder, and it leſſens, 
proportionably. 

As verbs active; to abate, more particularly, 
implies, to lower in the price of; diminiſh, to 
make leſs by abſciſion or deſtruction, either with 
reſpect to bulk, value, quality or quantity; Jen, 
to a voluntary act of degradation, 

Shop-keepers, generally, aſk their cuſtomers 
an advanced price for goods, that they may be 
enabled to abate, if deſired. 

By dividing of ſubſtance, we diminiſh its bulk; 
by breaking a diamond, we diminiſh its value ; 
by mixing water with ſpirits, we diminiſh the 
quality; and by taking one yard from ten, we 
diminiſh the quantity. 

A mean action always le//ens us, in the ſight of 
good men; and whatever falſe notions vanity 
may inculcate, we ever ſeem /zfs, when we ſtrive 
to appear greater, 


4. 


To Abhor, To Loath, 
Hate, Deteſt. 


All theſe words imply averſion, but require to 
be differently uſed, upon different occaſions. 

To abhor, implys an averſion to that, to which, 
we have a natural antipathy ; hate, an averſion 
actuated by revenge: cath, is more applicable to 
food: dete/?, implies averſion actuated by diſ- 
approbation, 

We 
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* 
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EWe abbr, what we cannot endure, ' We are 
Wt to hate the perſon, who injures us. We 
the food, by which we have been ſurfeited. 
We dete the man, who is guilty of a mean 
ion. a 
The ſpendthrift, naturally, abhors niggardli- 
ſs, and the niggard, profligacy. The hatred 
che revengeful man, is rouſed, whenever the 
ject of his revenge approaches. The ſtomach 
Baths the very ſight of that meat, by which we 
have been ſatiated. Every, thinking, man dete/ts 
the leaſt degree of meanneſs, more particularly 
that, which is ſordid or baſe. 


; s. 
f Abject, Mean, 
1 Low, Beggarly. 


- 


\ 
As the words abje&? and low are indiſcrimi- 
mately uſed, when meant to ſignify a perſon's 
Hate or condition; ſo are the words mean and 


Cbeggarly, when we would expreſs the diſpoſiti- 
on: but the impropriety of ſo doing, is very 
evident. | 

. By bed, is underſtood that forlorn ſituation 
in life, that a man brings himſelf into, by ill 
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conduct; by /:w, that, in which Providence has 
placed him: the firſt, is voluntary; the latter, 
involuntary. 

Divine Wiſdom hath thought proper, for vari- 
ous reaſons, to make diſtinctions between men, 
placing ſome, in a higher ſphere, others, in a 
lower ; but never was he the cauſe of any one's 
abjectneſb. Want of merit or fortune, often, 

renerds 


1 
renders a man low; but it muſt be a villainou; 
character, to make him abject. | 

With reſpect to the words mean and beggarh, 
when meant to expreſs the diſpoſition, the ab. 
ſurdity of uſing them, one for the other, is, 
equally, viſible. 

Mean, ſignifies a man's readineſs to perform a 
dirty or illicit action; whereas beggarly, is, more 
particularly, expreſſive of a narrow, groveling 
ſpirit, 

He who can ſtoop, to be guilty of a meanneſs, 
merits the contempt of all who know him. It 
has, ever, been accounted beggarly, to live below 
the rank of life we are in, 

When a man is brought into a ſtate of penury 
and contempt, by a long courſe of infamy, we, 
juſtly, call him abject; if his narrow circum- 


ſtances are, only, owing to the poverty of his 


parents, we, then, repute him low; when guilty 
of any thing, beneath the character of an honeſt 
man, or a gentleman, we account him mean; 
and when the treaſures of the rich, are ſullied 
by the narrow notions of the poor, we call it 
Beggarly. 


6. 
To Aboliſb, To Repeal, 
Abrogate, Revoke, 
Diſanaul, 


Aboliſh, is a term, rather to be uſed with reſpect 
to cuſtoms; abrogate and repeal, with regard 
to laws; diſannul and revoke, to private con- 


tracts. 
When 
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A When old cuſtoms have been, by long ex- 


perience, found to be detrimental, m have, 
yery prudently, been aboliſhed. New faſhions, 


« old ones 


The word abrogate, is generally uſed with 
TFeſpe&t to, ancient laws; repeal, to modern; 
that is, when we talk of rendering old laws null, 


e call it abrogating ; when thoſe lately made, 


repealing. 
Deſpotic power has frequently abrogated what 
was inſtituted by equity. Upon the enaction of 
a new law, many inconveniences have ſome- 
times appeared, before unthought of; this, has 
occaſioned a repeal. 

The abregation of a fundamental law, fre- 
quently cauſes the ruin of the ſovereign, or of 


the people; and, ſometimes, of both. The 


legiſlative power has often found itſelf obliged 
to repeal an act of parliament one ſeſſions, which 


T paſſed the laſt; merely, to appeaſe the clamours 
of the people. 


The difference in meaning, between the words 
diſannul and revoke, is not very great; yet ſuch 
as to admit of a diſtinction, 

Diſannut is applied to a written contract; 
revoke to a verbal, 

He, who gives a conditional bond to another, 
has a right to diſannul it, if the ſpecified condi- 
tions are not punctually obſerved, To revoke a 
promiſe now-a-days, is no other, than faſhion- 
able; whereas, formerly, it was conſidered, as a 
breach of friendſhip, 


7. To 


| 7. 
To Finiſh, To End, 
Complete, Conclude. 


With reſpect to the three firſt words, the pro- 
per idea of finiſbing, is, the bringing a thing to 
its laſt period: the completion of any thing, is, 
the actual arrival of that laſt period: and the 
characteriſtic of ending, is ceſſation or diſcon- 
tinuation. 

Lazy people begin many things, without 
finiſhing any. We ever feel a ſecret ſatisfaction, 
in the completion of a work, we have been long 
about. May we not queſtion the wiſdom of 
thoſe laws, which, inſtead of ending ſuits, do but 
ſerve, to prolong them ? 

By the word conclude, we underſtand, perform- 
ing the laſt act of ratiocination ; widely differ- 
ing from complete, We complete a piece of me- 
chaniſm ; but conclude an oration. / 

A piece of clockwork is of little value, till 
completed. It is allowed by all Rhetoricians, 
that the greateſt ornament of an harangue, is a 
well finiſhed concluſion, © 

5 9 what we have begun, by continuing 
to work at it. We complete a work, by putting 
the laſt hand to it. We end it, by diſcontinua- 
tion. Thus, we may finiſh, without ending; 
and end, without completing. 


8. 


On, 

4 Upon, 
$4 *Z Theſe two words are indiſcriminately uſed, one 
Ph for another, on all occaſions; but, with great 
the impropriety. ; 
vary On, rather, ſignifies by; as, on my word ; on 

| my honour ; &c. whereas, pon, means up, on 

as the top of; and, is applied to matter; as, upon 

the table; upon the chair; upon the houſe; &c. 
1, ahbe abſurdity of a contrary diction, is evident 
S from the following change of words: it was his. 
; honour, upon which, he ſwore. 
8 Indeed, the word upon is uſed with elegance, 

even detached from ſubſtance, when the ſenſe is 
4 figurative; as for inſtance, he relied upon the 
2 = promiſe of his friend; intimating, that, that 


= promiſe, was the ſtaff, upon which, he leaned : 


; but, on other occaſions, the impropriety is groſs. 


LI 
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5 Action, 
Deed. 


if As cuſtom has applied the word deed, chiefly to 
” ſignify the written evidence of any legal act, it 
will be neceſlary, only, to ſhew the difference, 

between the words action and act. 
The word action, then, is applicable, indiffe- - 
rently, to every thing we do, whether common 
B 5 or. 


Lt: 4 


or extraordinary; but the word ag, ſhould 
ſignify, ſomething done, which 1s remarkable. 

An elegant ſpeaker, will not ſay, a virtuous att, 
a good or a vitious act; but an act of virtue, or 
of goodneſs, or of iniquity : whereas, to ſay, a 
virtuous action, or a good or vitious action, is 
proper and elegant. 

*Tis, generally, ſpeaking, a good action to 
conceal the faults of our neighbours; and it is 
the rareſt act of charity, among mankind. 

The ſentiments of the heart, are not, ſo much, 
to be judged of, from words, as from actions. It 
is an ad, of great heroiſm, to pardon our 
enemies, when we have power, to be revenged 
on them. 

Theſe two words are further diſtinguiſhable by 
our conſidering them, ſomewhat — The 
word action, in this light, relates, more, to the 
power that acts; and the word act, is, more, 
applicable to the effect itſelf, produced by that 
power; this makes the one, properly, the attri- 
bute of the other: ſo, that it may be, juſtly, 
ſaid, we ſhould always have a preſence of mind, 
attendant upon our actions, to render, all of 
them, either ats, of bounty, or ads of juſtice, 


10. 


To Enlarge, 
Increaſe. 


The word enlarge, is, properly, uſed: to ſignify 
an addition of extent. Increaſe, is critically, 


applicable, only, to number, height and i” 
* 


4 increaſe his happineſs. 


< aus. 4 » op 
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We enlarge a town ; a field; a garden, We 


Sncreaſe the inhabitants of a town; our ex- 
1 5 our revenues. 


The former word, is, more, ſuitable to one 
ntire and vaſt quantity of ſpace; the latter, 


to any groſs and multiplied quantity in general: 
thus, it is, commonly, ſaid, that we have 
enlarged our houſe, when we have made it more 
extenſive, by adding buildings to the ſides of it: 
but, we, uſually, ſay, a houſe is increaſed with - 
an additional ſtory, or with ſeveral new rooms. 


By enlarging our territory, we, generally, in- 


creaſe our riches. Princes, certainly, enlarge their 
* renown, by widening the bounds of their domi- 


nions; and they are apt to think, they, at the 


” ſame time, increaſe their POWErT : but, in this, 


they are, ſometimes, miſtaken ; for ſuch an en- 


: largement, may chance to produce, only, an, 
increaſe of cares and troubles, which may end, 
in their utter ruin. 


A king, who labours, more, after acquiring 
new ſubjects, than, in governing thoſe he alrea- 
dy has, may enlarge his fame; but will never 


IT, 
Addreſs, | Manners, 
Air, Deportment, 
Mien, Carriage. 
Behaviour, | 


What is called our air, mien and carriage, 
ſeem to be b ith d ſtri igh 
orn with us, and ſtrike at firſt ſight: 
7 = 
our addre/s, manners, behaviour and deportment, 
$ are 


1 


are owing to education; and, gradually, dil. 
cloſe themſelves, in our intercourſe with the 
world, 

Mien, rather, relates, to our look ; carriage 
to our frame; but, the word air to both. We, 
uſually, judge of the mien, by the face; the 
carriage, by the perſon; and the azr, by both. 

How ſweet is the mien, that has good humour 
in the countenance! A gentleman, __ in 
Tags, is, eaſily, diſcovered, by his graceful car- 
riage. An open countenance and majeſty of 
perſon, give a man, the moſt engaging air ima- 
ginable. | 

Addreſs, is confined to our words ; deportment, 
to our actions: behaviour ariſes from both; and 
the fruit of behaviour, is manners. 

Our addreſs ſha?! often pleaſe, when our de- 
portment ſhall diſguſt; and viCE VERSA. 

When our —_— is engaging, and our de- 
portment comformable, tis impoſſible our beha- 
viour ſhould be otherwiſe. 

In order, to be well with the world, we ſhould 
ſuit our behaviour, to our company ; which, 
though in the eye of ſome perſons, has been con- 
fidered, as deceitful, muſt, in the end, be looked 
upon, as the height of good manners. 

An engaging air, which is the union of a 
charming mien and graceful carriage, is neceſſary, 
to make any thing pleaſe ; but unleſs accompa- 
nied with good manners, ariſing from a genteel 
addreſs and deportment, it becomes, perfectly, 
diſguſtfol. 


12. To 


. 


12: 


To Accoſt, 
Appr oac h. 


our We accs/t thoſe, with whom, we would ſpeak ; 

In put, often, approach, without any intention to „ 

ar- Sddreſs. 

of , The bold, can acc, without the leaſt heſita- 

FM tion, We cannot approach the great, without 
Jome kind of ceremony. 

T, MWhen we have any thing to ſay to a perſon, 

d we, naturally, acc him: when we would inſi- 
nuate ourſelves into his good graces, we endea- 

vour to approach him. 


” Education teaches us to accoft the ladies with 
"civility; but, to approach them, requires ſome 
Ekind of aſſurance, ſeaſoned with reſpect. 


f . 
F Ingenuity, Abilities, 
; | Cleverne;s, Parts. 
f Ingenuity, relates, more, to the invention of 


things; cleverneſs, to the manner of executing 
> them; ability, to the actual execution of them; 
and parts, to the diicernment. The third, then, 
puts in uſe, what the ſecond dictates, purſuant 
> to the digeſted plan, of the fourth, invented by 
| the firſt, h 
A man may be zngenious, and not clever; he 


may be clever, without abilities to execute; and 
he 


u } 


he may have great abilities, and, yet, not be a 
man of parts. 

" Admitting we are net very ingenious, ſtill, if 
we are accuſtomed to the management of things, 
we may be clever; but it requires abilities, to do 
with | Tun as we would; and parts, to conduct 
them, | 

He, who diſcovered the powers of refraction 
and reflection, had he known nothing more, 
would have been ingenious he, who conſtructed 
the teleſcope, was, clever; the finiſher, was a man 
of abilities; and without doubt, the philoſopher, 
he, who applies the inſtrument to the various 
purpoſes of aſtronomy, muſt be a man of parts. 


-» 


14. 
To Add, 


Augment. 


By adding one thing to another, we augment 
the ſame. By the word adding, we underſtand, 
the joining of different things together; or, if 


they are things of the ſame kind, joining them, 


in ſuch a manner, as not to confound them, but, 
that after ſuch junction, each, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other; whereas, the word aug- 
ment, indicates our making a thing larger or more 
abundant, by ſuch an addition, as ſhall cauſe it, 
afterwards, to appear one, and the ſame thing; 
or, at leaſt, that, when the addition is made, the 
whole, together, ſhall be conceived under one 
idea; thus, for example, we add one baſket of 
rubbiſh, to another, one room to another, but we 
augment the heap, and the houſe. 


There 
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Fhere are many, who would not ſcruple to 
aug ment their own ſtock, by fraudulently adding 


ts it, that of another. 


To add, is a verb active only; augment, both 


active and neuter. i 
Our ambition, augments with our fortune; and 


we are no ſooner in poſſeſſion of one hundred 
pounds, than we are eager to add to it another. 


wp —— 


15. 
To Study, 
Learn. 


To /tudy, implies a uniform application, in 


© - ſearch of knowledge; to learn, that application, 
= with ſucceſs. | 


We ſtudy, to learn; and learn, by dint of fludy. 

People of vivacity, learn eaſily ; but are heavy 
at /tudy. | 

We can /tudy but one thing at a time; but we 
may learn many. 

The more we learn, the more we know; but, 
oftentimes, the more we //udy, the leſs we know. 

We have_/iudied'well, when we have learned to 
doubt. | 

There are many things we learn, without flu 
ay; and other things we /fudy, without learning. 

Thoſe are not the wiſeſt, who have ftudied 
moſt; but, thoſe who have learnt moſt, 

We flee ſome perſons, fudying continually, 
without learning any thing; and others, learning 
almoſt every thing, without the leaſt u. 

The time of our youth, is the time of fudy; 
but it is, in a more advanced age, when we, truly, 

can 


1 


can be ſaid, to learn; it is then, only, we have 
capacity to digeſt, what we have before, laid up 
in the memory. 


16. 


Buttreſs, - 
Support, 
Prop. 


The Buttreſs, fortifies; it is fixed cloſe, to re- 
fiſt the impulſion of other bodies : the ſupport, 
bears, by being placed beneath a thing, to pre- 
vent its falling under a weight: the prop, aſſiſts, 
and its general uſe is, to ſtrengthen, 

A wall is frequently made ſtronger, by buttreſ- 
ſes: an arch is ſupported, by columns: a houle, 
when in danger of falling, is kept up, by props. 

That, which has received a violent thruſt, or is 
much bulged, ſtands in need of a buttreſs ; that, 

which is too heavy to carry itſelf, is in want of 
ſupporters; and that, which ought to ſtand up- 
right, and cannot be made to do ſo of itſelf, muſt 
be propped. 

In a figurative ſenſe, buttreſs relates, more, to 
defence ; ſupport, to credit ; and prop, to friend- 


Ip. 
The true Chriſtian, ſeeks no buttreſs, againſt 
the malignity of men, but that of innocence and 
integrity ; he makes work, the moſt ſolid ſupport 
of his life; and looks upon implicit obedience to 
the decree of heaven, as the moſt ſteady prop of 

his felicity. 
17. Enough, 


Enough, 
Sufficient. 


1 ; . . 

The object of both theſe words, is quantity; * 
but with this difference, that enough relates, more, 
to the quantity, one deſires to have, and ſufficient, 
to that quantity, one, really, wants to employ, 

Thus, the avaritious man never has enough; let 


him accumulate ever ſo much, he, ſtill, deſires 


: . 
« 4 * 
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more; and the prodigal, never ſuffictent ; he, ſtill, 
wanting to expend more than he has. 

We ſay, we have enough, when we wiſh not for 
more: and we ſay, we have ſufficient, when we 
have, juſt, what is neceſſary. 

When applied to ſuch things, as are conſuma-, 
ble, the word enough, ſeems. to denote, a much 
greater quantity, than the word ſufficient ; for in 
relation to ſuch things, when we ſay we have 
enough, it ſeems, as though we ſhould have too 
much, had we more: but, what we call ſufficient, 
may be added to, without coming near that ex- 
treme: for, we may ſay, of a very ſmall income 
or revenue, that it is une though, at the 
ſame time, we can hardly think it enough. 

The word enough, has a more general and com- 
prehenſive meaning; the word ſufficient, a more 
limited and particular one, 

An hour at table, is, certainly, ſufficient, for 
our nouriſhment ; but, not enough, for ſome per- 
ſons pleaſure or fatisfaQion. 

An ceconomiſt, can find enough, where there 
is very little; but the prodigal, never has ſuffici- - 
ent, let him have ever ſo much. 


18, To 


To Declare, | To Maintain, 
Aﬀirm, Swear, 
Proteſi, Avauch, 
Aver, | Atteſt. 

A er 1 | 


In the firſt ſeven words, we find different 
degrees of declaration, To declare, ſignifies, to 
tell any thing ſimply, but ſeriouſly; to affirm, 
means, to ſay confidently; to proteſt, implies a 
ſolemn affirmation ; to aver, ſignifies, a poſitive 
declaration; to aſſert, that declaration, defend- 
ed; to maintain, implies a ſupport of ſuch aſ- 
ſertion ; to ſwear, is, to ratify it, by an oath, | 

When we give our opinion, on being ſeriouſly 
aſked, we are ſaid, to declare it: when we would 
give that declaration, more force, we affirm it: 
and, to ſtrengthen that affirmation, we prote/? it, 
ſolemnly ; that is we affirm it, by invoking the 
Deity, 


The other words, are, ſufficiently, explained 
above, 


If, ever, we with, to gain credit, in the world, 
whatever we declare, ſhould be backed by truth. 
True politeneſs, forbids our affirming any thing, 
unleſs required by the obligations of juſtice, 
To make frequent uſe of prote/tations, betrays a 
ſuſpicion, that our bare word, is not to be be- 
lieved. Always to aver, hath an appearance of 
dogmatiſing; and ſhews us ignorant of that 
proper degree of diſidence, which ever accom- 

panics 
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panies wiſdom. Some perſons are io ready to 
# 2ſert, that let the matter be right or wrong, tis 
* equally the ſame. When our opinions are juſt, 


and well-grounded, we have an undoubted right, 
to maintain them. Swearing, was firſt inſtituted 
in courts of judicature, as a conſcientious teſti- 
mony of truth. | 

The words avouch, and atteſt, tho' often uſed 
as ſynonymous, with the — have a very 
different ſignification. The word, avouch, im- 
plies, an a 1 in defence of another; atteſt, 
a bearing witneſs to What another has, juſt be- 
fore, ſaid. 

When the reputation of an honeſt man has 
been, undeſervedly, hurt, 'tis the part of a friend, 
to avouch his good character. 

Too much care to atteſt all that is advanced, 


A PR - > Og C. 
renders. gur converſation tirefome, 


There is another verb, warrant, which has 
ſome affinity to the word maintain; but, as cuſtom 
has made the uſe of it vulgar, it is unneceſſary 
to take any further notice of it. 
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19. 
Arms, 


Weapons. 


By arms, we underſtand thoſe inſtruments of 
offence, generally, made uſe of in war ; ſuch as, 
fire- arms, ſwords, &c. By weapons, we, more 
particularly, mean inſtruments of other kinds, 
(excluſive of fire arms) made uſe of as offenſive, 
on eſpecial occaſions. 

| In 


E i } 


In the ſtate of Switzerland, all men are ob- 
liged to learn the uſe of arms, in their youth, 
that, in caſes of extremity, they may be capable 
of defending themſelves againſt the attacks of 
their enemies, ; 

In times of inſurrection, people make uſe of 
ſuch weapons as they can get. | 


20. 


Attractions, 
Allurements, 
Charms. 


Beſides the general idea, which makes theſe 
three words appear ſynonymous, it is, likewiſe, 
their common fate,, — ever to be uſed in the 
ſingular number; at leaſt, in thoſe ſenſes, in 
which, they are here conſidered ; that is, when- 
ever they are uſed to ſignify the power of beau- 
ty, of agreeableneſs, or, of any thing which 
pleaſes. 

With reſpe& to their different meanings, it 
appears to me, that attractions mean, ſomething 
natural ; allurements, ſomewhat, rather, artificial ; 
and charms, ſomewhat ſtronger and more uncom- 
mon than either. 

Attractions, may be ſaid, to engage us; allure- 
ments, to entice us; charms, to ſeduce us. | 

The heart.of man can ſcarce ſtand againſt the 
attractions of a pretty woman: It is with difh- 
culty he can defend himſelf againſt the allure- 
ments of a coguette; but, to reſiſt the charms of 
a ſweet-tempered beauty, is impoſſible, 

Ladies, 
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= 
Ladies, always, owe their attractions and their 
charms, to a happy formation of their features 
and perſons; but they, ſometimes, procure their 
= allurements, at their toilettes. : 
© I know not whether I may fall in with the 
® taſte of mankind; but in my opinion, attractions 
© riſe from thoſe ordinary graces, which nature has 
® beſtowed upon the women with more or leſs 
liberality, and which are the common appendages 
of the ſex; allurements, from thoſe cultivated 
graces, which form a faithful mirrour of the 
natural, and are ſtudied, merely, with a deſire to 
= pleaſe; charms, from thoſe ſingular graces, which 
nature, ſometimes, beſtows as a moſt valuable gift, 
and which are more particular and perſonal. 

” Defects not ſeen at firſt, but afterwards ob- 
* ſerved, leſſen attractions greatly. . Allurements 
> vaniſh, as ſoon as the 2 appears. Charms 

loſe their force, when time and cuſtom hath 

rendered them familiar. | 

Theſe words are not in uſe only, with regard 
to beauty, and the graces of the ſex; but, with 
reſpect to every thing that pleaſes, In this 
caſe, attractions and charms, are applied, only, to 
ſuch things, as are amiable in themſelves ; 
whereas, the word allurements, is, ſometimes, 
applied to ſuch things, as are even in themſelves 
odious ; but, which we loye nevertheleſs. 

Virtue has attractions, which the moſt vicious 
of men cannot avoid being ſenſible of. The 
riches of the world are allurements, which never 
fail to captivate, in ſpite of their ill tendency. 
Pleaſure has ſuch charms, that it is hunted after 
by every one, as well by the philoſopher, as the 
libertine, 

We 


[ 22 J 
We ſay; reat attractions; powerful allurements; 
and, invincible charms. 
Honour attract; fortune allires; but, the 
charms of glory, are invincible. 
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21. 
Miſerly, Covetous, 
 Niggardly, Avaritious. 


The word miſerly, ſignifies, rather, a apricmo- 
nious diſpoſition, or a Jedtiving ourſelves of the _ 
neceſſaries of life, merely to hoard the riches 
we poſſeſs. By nggardly, we underſtand, that 
ſordid temper, that does things by halves, 
Czvetous, implies, an eager craving for the poſ- 
ſeſſions of another, By avaritious, we mean, 
that inordinate thirſt of gain, that makes a man 

raſp at every thing he ſees. Taking the words 
in theſe ſenſes, which are undoubtedly the pro- 
per ones, we may be covetous and not avaritious, 
niggardly and not miſerly. 

He, who never gives any thing away, is juſtly, 
called miſerly; he, who fails to beſtow when ne- 
ceſſary, or, when he beſtows, gives too little, 
draws on himſelf the epithet of niggardly ; he, 
who longs for the goods of another, is covetous ; 
and he, who graſps at wealth by all means what- 
ever, aUaritious. 

Of all extraordinary beings, there is no greater 
one than the miſer, who puniſhes himſelf, and 
ſtarves in the midſt of plenty. 

The miſer is laughed at, but the niggard is 
deſpiſed. 

The 
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Ihe contented man is at quiet within himſelf ; 
Put the covetous is ever on the rack: he eagerly 
wiſhes for what another poſſeſſes, and his inabi- 
lity of obtaining it, is his continual torment. 
It is neceſſary to be ever watchful of an ava- 
Fitious man, for his diſpoſition leads him to take 


Every opportunity of defrauding you. 


22. 
( Acknowledgement, 


, Con feſſton. 
4 Acknowledgment, ſuppoſes a queſtion aſked ; 
Whereas, confeſſion, ſavours a little of ſelf- ac- 
guſation. 
Me acknowledge what we had an inclination to 
nceal: We confeſs that which we were blame- 
ble in doing. | 
It is interrogation, which cauſes acknowledg- 
ment; repentance, confeſſion. 
It is better to make a ſincere acknowledgment, 
than a bad excuſe. 
We ſhould not confeſs to all ſorts of people. 
An actnowledgmenitt unaſked, is either noble or 
fooliſn, according to the circumſtances, and 
effect it produces 
* Confeſſion, unaccompanied with repentance, is 
an inſult to the Deity. 
It would be want of ſpirit, to acknowledge a 
fault, without a certainty that ſuch acknowledg- 
ment would be ſatisfactory; and it would be 
& fooliſh, to make confeſſion, without hopes of par- 
don; for why ſhould we declare ourſelves culpa- 
ble to thoſe, who breathe nothing but vengeance. 


23. Admonition, 
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23. 
Admonition, 
Advice, 

Counſel. 


The end of admonition, is gentle reproof, 
Advice and — are to convey inſtruction; 
but with this difference, that advice, implies no 
ſuperiority with reſpect either to rank or parts, 
in the perſon who gives it ; whereas, counſel, 
generally, carries with it one, if not both, 


Admonition, in a maſter, frequently has a. 


greater effect than correction, 

People are readier to give advice, than to take it, 

Parents ſhould take care to counſel their chil- 
dren, before they turn them out into the world, 
Admonition ſhould be given with temper. 
Advice, with ſincerity, and counſel, with art and 
modeſty, 

Admoniſb a friend in private, but reward him 
openly. 

Nothing is more ſalutary than good advice, 
and yet, nothing 1s more nauſeous to take, 

When counſel is given with an air of imperti- 
nence, it is ſure to make the counſel deſpiſed, 
and the counſellor odious. 


24. 
To Have, 
Poſſeſs. 
In order to have a thing, it is not neceſſary to 


have the power of diſpoſal of it, or to have it 
| Aa etually 
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actually in our hands; it is ſufficient that it 

pelongs to us: but to poſſeſs it, it muſt be in our 
Hands, and, we have the liberty of diſpoſing of 

t, whenever we think proper. ; ; 
Thus, we have, an eſtate, notwithſtanding it is 
mortgaged for the benefit of our creditors ; but, 
Bas to riches, we poſſeſs them. 


of, 
n; We are not always maſters, of what we have; 
no we are, of what we poſſeſs. 


ts, A married man has continual torment, when 
el, the Demon of Jealouſy paſſeſſes him. 
Me have often but the half of things, partaking 
2 hem with others; we poſſeſs them, when they are 
entirely our own. | 
. za Thoſe, who have only the knowledge of arts, 
Follow their rules; but thoſe, who po//eſs them, 
u down their rules to follow. 


d F ; * 
: 25. 
1 Battle, 

„ FS Combat, 

" XX Battle, is an action, more general, and com- 


, 1 monly, preceded by ſome preparation. Combat, 
= ſeems to be an action, more particular, and often 
unexpected. Fight may be either one or the 
other, and is ſeldom uſed in the plural. 
Thus, the fght, between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, and that, at Pharſalia, between 
& Czſar and Pompey, were battles : but thoſe, in 
C which 
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which the Horatii and the Curatii, decided the 
fate of Rome, were combats. 


26. 


Handſome, 
Pretty, 
Beautiful. 


Ir is the fate of theſe words, when applied to 
the female ſex, to be uſed indiſcriminately one 
for the other, and yet, at the ſame time, no three 
words can be more different, 

By a handſome woman, we underſtand one, that 
is tall, graceful and well ſhaped, with a regular 
diſpoſition of features: by a pretty, we mean one, 
that is delicately made, and whoſe features are ſo 


formed, as to pleaſe: by a beautiful, a union of 
both. 


A lady may be handſome and not pretty, pretty 
and not handſome ; but, to be beautiful, the muſt 
be both pretty and hanaſome. | 

Many a handſome woman has a forbidding 
countenance. 

It has been the misfortune of many a pretty 
woman, to be crooked. 

A beautiful woman, is, now-a-days, very rare 
to be met with. 

Prettineſs, carries an idea of ſimplicity; Hand- 
emeneſs, of nobility ; beauty, of majeſty. 

The ladies, in romances, are deſcribed, as, ei- 
ther beautiful or handſome ; the ſhepherdeſſes, by 
the poets, are repreſented as pretty ; ſo, in other 
things, we ſay, a beautiful palace; a handſome 


houſe; a pretty cottage. 
A beautiful 


[0-1 

A beautiful woman, is an object of curioſity; 
a handſome woman, of admiration ; and a pretty 
© one, of love. : | 

* When applied to other things, beautiful, re- 
lates to ſomething more ſerious and engaging 3 
pretty, to ſomewhat more gay and diverting ; this 
is the reaſon why we ſay a beautiful tragedy 


f but, a pretty comedy. 


— 


27. 


Benignity, Tender neſi, 
Benevolence, Humanity. 
Kindneſs, 


Benignity, is a ſort of kind condeſcenſion, and 
an attribute of princes only. Benevolence, a wiſh- 
ing well to mankind, and ſeems relative to thoſe, 
who have, more particularly, the power of doing 
good. * is the ſame diſpoſition among 
equals, Tenderneſs, is a ſuſceptibility of impreſ- 
ſion, and more applicable, to perſons nearly con- 
nected. Humanity, denotes a fellow feeling, for 
the diſtreſſes, even, of a ſtranger. 

Benignity, benevolence, and kindneſs, ſpring from 
the will; tenderneſs, and humanity, from the heart. 

The benignity of a prince, makes him univer- 
=y beloved by his ſubjects. 

5 enevolence, is a ſhining character, and is more 
& conſpicuous, for the charitable actions it pro- 
| duces, 

Kindneſs, is what one man naturally expects 
from another, and what we are reciprocally bound 


to impart, | 
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The tenderneſs of a parent, has, often, been 
the ruin of a child. 

The diſtreſſes of individuals, will, often, draw 
tears from a perſon, truly humane. 

From the very inſtant of our birth, we expe- 
rience the benignity of heaven, and malignity of 
corrupt nature. | 

The realized benevolence, of ſome good men, 
have, almoſt, made them need dy their 
fellow creatures. 

Kindneſſes, are in the power of every one to 
ſhew; therefore, he, that withholds them, ſa- 
vours more of the brute, than of the man, 

The great tenderneſs of animals, to their young, 
is a ſtanding reproof to the many unfeeling mo- 
thers. 

True humanity conſiſts, in not treating with 
rigour, but excuſing the weakneſſes, ſupplying the 
defects, aſſuaging the pains, and comforting the 
afflictions, of our neighbour. 


* a a 


28. 
Poverty, Need, 
Indigence, Neceſſity. 
Want, 


Poverty, is that ſituation of fortune, oppoſed 
to riches, in which, we are deprived of the con- 
veniences of life. 

Indigence, is a degree lower; we there want the 
neceſſaries; and is oppoſed to er & 

Want, ſeems rather to arrive by accident, im- 
plies, a ſcarcity of proviſions, rather than a lack 
of money, and is oppoſed, to abundance. 1 

ee 
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Need and neceſſity relate leſs to the ſituation of 
life, than the other three words, but more to the 


A 


© relief we expect, or the remedy we ſeek ; with 


this difference between the two, that need, ſeems 
© leſs preſſing than neceſſity. 


Merit, or a fortunate circumſtance, in life, 
frequently extricates us from a ſtate of poverty, 


in which we were born; and in which, prodiga- 
| _—_— plunges the rich, 
| 


| iligence is the beſt remedy againſt indigence, 
which 1s, generally, the juſt puniſhment of idle- 
® neſs, 


- 
- 
* 
— 
* 


Wiſe precautions prevent want, which is oſten 
brought on, by extravagance. 


"So 


When we are in need, we ſhould ſeek aſſiſtance 

from our friends, but be careful not to importune 

too much, 

* The means of obtaining relief, in extreme 

IX neceſſity, is to implore the ſuccour of the truly 
Charitable. 


— 


A ſtate of poverty, is moſt conducive to the 
health of the ſoul ; we being there, out of the 
Way of temptations, 


'The man, who opens his hand to the cravings 


8 
of the indigent, feels within his breaſt a ſecret 


ſatisfaction, which the uncharitable man, 
entire ſtranger to. 


is an 4 


He that will waſte, will want. 


A friend in need, is a friend indeed. 
Neceſſity, is the mother of invention. 


1 


29. Cood- 
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29. 
Good-fortune, 
Proſperity, 


What we call good-fortune, is the effect oi 
chance; it comes unexepected. Proſperity, is the 
ſucceſs of conduct; and comes by degrees, 

Fools have, ſometimes, good-fortune : wiſe men 
do not, always, proſper. 

The Capitol, that was ſaved by the cackling 
of geeſe, and not by the vigilance of the cen- 
tinels, 1s a piece of hiſtory, more. proper, to ſhew 
the good-fortune, of the Romans, than their 
military government on that occaſion ; though, 
on all others, their wiſe conduct, has contri- 
buted as much to their proſperity, as the valour of 
their ſoldiers, 


30. 


Good. nature, 
God. humour. 


Theſe terms, though very expreſſive of their 
reſpective meanings, are too often, for want of 
proper diſcernment, confounded, 

Wie may be pood-humoured, and not gocd- 
natured ; good-natured, and yet not, always, 
good-humoured. 

To make this properly appear, it is neceſſary 
to give a full definition of each. 

By good-nature, is meant, that diſpoſition, 


which partakes the felicity of all mankind ; 
that 
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that promotes the ſatisfaction of every individual, 
within the reach of its ability; that relieves the 
diſtreſſed, comforts the afflicted, diffuſes bleſſings, 
and communicates happineſs, as far as its ſphere 
Jof action can extend; whereas, good-humour is 
nothing more, than a chearful, pleaſing deport- 


ment, ariſing, either from a natural gaiety of 


mind, or, an affectation of popularity, joined to 
an affability of behaviour, which 1s the reſult 
of good-breeding, and a complian:e with the 

taſte of every company.—This kind of goad- 

humour, is by far, the moſt ſtriking quality; 'tis 
frequently miſtaken for, and complimented with, 
the ſuperior name of real good-nature A man, 
© by this ſpecious appearance, has often acquired 
that appellation, who, in all the actions ot his 
private life, has been a moroſe, cruel, revenge- 
ful, ſullen, haughty tyrant. On the contrary, 
Za man of a true benevolent diſpoſition, and 
formed, to promote the happineſs of all around 
him, may ſometimes, perhaps, from an ill habit 
of body, an accidental vexation, or a commend- 
able openneſs of heart, above the meanneſs of 


* diſguiſe, be guilty of little ſallies of peeviſhneſs 
or il-humour, that may carry the appearance of, 


and be, unjuſtly, thought to proceed from, ill- 
nature, by perſons who are not acquainted with 
his true character ; and, who take them for ſy- 
nonymous terms, tho”, in reality, they have not 
the leaſt analogy to each other, 


31. Happineſs, 
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31. 


Happineſs, 
Fal 
Bliſs. 

Theſe three words denote, equally, an advan- 
tageous ſtate, and agreeable ſituation ; but that 
of happineſs, marks, properly, the ſtate of fortune, 
capable of diſpenſing pleaſures, and placing them 
within our reach; that of felicity, expreſſes, 
particularly, the ſtate of the heart; diſpoſed to 
taſte 2 which it finds, in whatſoever it 
poſſeſſes; that of Bliſs, which conveys a myſtic 
idea, paints a ſtate of imagination, which we 
anticipate, as it were, from a thorough conviction 
that we ſhall inherit it hereafter. 

Our _— glares in the eyes of the world, 
and expoſes us, often, to envy. Our felictty is 
known only to ourſelves, and gives us continual 
ſatisfaction. The idea of li, extends itſelf 
beyond a life temporal. 

We are ſometimes in a ſtate of happneſs, 
without being in a ſtate of Felicity. Happineſs 
conſiſts in the poſſeſſion of wealth, honours, 
friends and health; but *'tis the ſatis faction of 
the mind, and the enjoyment of thoſe things, 
that conſtitutes „elicity. As to bliſs, it is the 
portien of the godly, and depends in each religi- 
on, on the perſuaſion of the mind. 

Satisfaction without, forms the happineſs of 
man; ſatisfaction within, his felicity : bliſs 
muſt be aſked of God. The firſt, is within the 
reach of riches, the ſecond, of wiſdom, but, = 
third, 


[3 


third, is reſerved for thoſe, whom the ſcripture 


calls, the poor in ſpirit. 


32. 

Confines,, 
Limits, 
t Baunds. 
5 * Confines, are where we are at liberty to go. 
2 © Limits, are what we ought, not to paſs. Bounds, 
» Rare what we cannot pals. 
r We approach, or, get farther from the confines ; 
: ve contract, or, extend the limits; we advance, 
b 1 or, remove the bounds. 
* By confines, we rather underſtand, the edge or 


border: the confines of a country, not ſurrounded 


by the ſea, are generally diſtinguiſhed by rivers 


or hills. | 


the confines of the grave. 


of the world. 


He, who continually exceeds the limits, which 
temperance hath ſet, will ſoon find himſelf, on 


They ſay, with more eloquence than truth, 
that the limits of the Roman empire, were thoſe 


The Sea, the Alps, and the Pirenean moun- 
& tains, are the natural bownds of France, 


thoſe of our deſire. 


Cs 


Ambition knows no bounds; and we are never 
happy but when the bounds of our fortune, are 


33. Extremity, 


33. 


Extremity, 
End. 


Each, of theſe words, ſignifies, the laſt of 
thoſe parts which conſtitutes a thing; but with 
this difference, that extremzty, ſuppoſes a ſituation 
and an arrangement, intimating the greateſt diſ- 
tance ; whereas, end, ſuppoſes a length only, and 
denotes, that place where the length ceaſes, 

Extremity, anſwers to the centre ; end, to the 
beginning; thus, we ſay, the extremity of a 
kingdom; the end of life. | 


34. 
Aim, 
View, 


Deſign. 


The aim, is more fixed, we take every method 
to purſue it; the view, more vague, we make ule 
of means to accompliſh it; the deſign, more 
cloſe, we leave nothing undone to complete it. 

A good prince has no other de/ign in his go- 
vernment, than to render his ſtate flouriſhing, 
becauſe, he has the happineſs of his people, in 
view, and true glory, is his aim. 

The true Chriſtian has no other aim, than 
heaven; no other vzew, than to pleaſe God; nor 
any other deen to complete, than his own 
ſalvation. | 


We 
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We are ſaid, to lay an aim; to have wiews 


to form a deſign. 


Reaſon forbids our laying any aim, that is im- 


F poſſible to attain ; to have any chimerical views, 
or to form any de/ign we are unable to execute. 


If my views are juſt, I have a deſign in my head, 


that will bring me to my aim. 


35+ 


Burden, 
Load. 


By the word, burden, we underſtand, a weight, 
poſſible to be borne ; by load, a weight, more than 


we are able to bear. 
A light burthen, is no inelegant expreſſion; 


but, a light load, certainly is. 


In the heat of ſummer, our very cloaths, are a 


burthen. 
Many a poor animal is ſo inhumanly laden, as 


to ſink under the /oad. 

Taken now in a figurative ſenſe, they are, 
equally, different, 

How unhappy is the man, who feels the bur- 
then of an evil conſcience | 

We have, ſometimes, thro' a bad habit of bo- 
dy, ſuch a [ad upon our ſpirits, as not to be able 
to ſupport ourſelves. 


36. Charm, 
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36. 


Charm, 
Enchantment, 


Spell. 


The word charm, carries an idea of force, 
which puts a ſtop to ordinary effects and natural 
cauſes. The word enchantment, is uſed, proper- 
ly, for that which regards the illuſion of the ſen- 
ſes. The word ſpell, bears particularly an idea 
of ſomething, which diſturbs the reaſon. All the 
three, in the literal ſenſe, mark the effect of a 
magical operation, condemned by religion, and 
laughed at by philoſophy. 

Antiquated tales, ſay there is a charm to deſtroy 
the effect of arms, and make them invulnerable. 
We read, in old romances, of the ſurpriſing pow- 
er of enchantments, that have, ſuddenly, changed 
the manners, and reverſed the fortune, Weak 
people have thought, and do ſtill believe, that by 
means of a /te/l, the health has been deſtroyed, 
and the perſon ſo bewitched, made raving mad ; 
but, perſons, of good ſenſe, fee no charm in the 
world, but the caprice of paſſions, with reſpect to 
reaſon, which often ſuſpends reflection, and ſtops 
the effects, which that would naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily produce: they are acquainted with no 
other enchantment, than, that ſeduction ariſing 
from a depraved taſte, and diſordered imaginati- 
on: they know alſo, that, which is fooliſhly attri- 
buted to the power of a /pe//, maliciouſly laid, is 
no other, than the effect of a bad conſtitution, 
which is frequently remedied, by an application 
of proper medicines, 


37. To 


To Chaſtiſe, To Correa, 
Puniſb, Diſcipline. 


© We chaſtiſe, him, who has committed a fault, 
to prevent his doing the ſame again: we puniſb, 
the perſon guilty of a crime, by way of expiati- 
Jon, and, as an example to others. To correct, 
ſignifies, to amend, by means of chaſtiſemeut; to 
. 4 means, to regulate and inſtruct. 


We chaſtiſe a child, in order to correct his man- 
Mers : officers are, frequently, obliged to puniſh a 
ſoldier with death, to keep up good diſcipline in 
the regiment. 

It is neceſſary, for good correction, that the 
Fhaſtiſement, be not the effect of anger: juſtice de- 
mands, that the puniſhment be rigorous, when the 
Efrime is enormous; otherwiſe, there can be no 
good diſcipline in the ſtate, 
© God, like a tender father, cha/tiſes us in this 
life, that we may not be puniſhed in the life to 
= come, | 
* As the words chaſtiſe, and, puniſh, are thought 
to have the neareſt affinity to each other; it may 
not be unneceſſary, to ſhew a yet further diffe- 
rence between them. | 
= Chaſliſe, then, carries, always, with it an idea 
of ſubordination ; denoting, an authority or ſu- 
= periority in him, who cha/tiſes, over the perſon, 
chaſtiſed but the word, puniſhment, carries no ſuch 
& idea, in its ſignification; for we are ſometimes pu- 
niſhed, by our equals, by ourſelves, by our infe- 
riors, by the mere event of things, or, by the ef- 
fects of the fault, we have committed. 


Parents, 
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Parents, who, thro' tenderneſs to their chil. 
dren, forbear to chaſtiſæ them, are often puniſhed 
for their folly, by their future ingratitude and ill 


conduct. 
38. 
Prudenee, Care, 
Diſcretion, Caution. 


Prudence, is here the mother virtue, and ſigni- 
fies wiſdom applied to practice: diſcretion, is the 
effect of prudence, and means, a knowledge to 

overn or direct one's ſelf: By care, we under- 
, war heed, in order to preſervation. Caution, 
implies, a greater degree of warineſs. 

A proper attention to prudence, would make us 
ſo diſcreet, as to be careful, in every thing we do; 
and cauſe us to act, with the greateſt caution. 

A haſty conduct, can never be called prudent: 
want of attention, in affairs of moment, is the 
greateſt height of indiſcretion; for without that 
neceſſary qualification, *tis impoſſible any thing 


we do, can be attended with ſucceſs: He who ex- 


pects to do any thing well, muſt act with care; 
and he, who is deſirous of avoiding difficulties, 
with caution. 

To weigh matters well, before we put them in- 
to execution, is a mark of prudence. 


*% 


A diſcreet man, in the company of dangerous 


perſons, ſuch as would take advantage of his 
words, would be careful, how he opened his 
mouth, and, would utter nothing, but with the 
greateſt ca tion. 


39. Circumſpection, 


( 39 | 


1 
Circumſpection, 


Conſideration, 
Regard. 


„ 


A proper attention, to the manner of acting, 
Jand, conducting ourſelves, in our commerce wit 
the world, with reſpe& to others; contributing 

7 rather to their ſatisfaction, than our own, is the 


common and general idea, which theſe three words 
2 preſent, at firſt ſight: notwithſtanding which, it 
N appears to me, that their application ſhould be 


_ 


different. Eco 
Circumſpection, principally, takes place in diſ- 
fecourſe; it prevents our letting any thing eſcape 
| Jus, that may do hurt, or give offence; and, is the 

effect of prudence, which riſks nothing. Conſi- 

deration, is more perſonal, and relates, particular- 
Fly, to our manner of treating other people, mak- 
ing a proper diſtinction, as different opportuni- 
ties may offer; and, is the conſequence of eſteem 
and duty. Regard, relates more to the ſtate, or, 
© ſituation of perſons; being, particularly, careful 
to omit nothing, which good ſenſe and politeneſs 
require; and, 1s the fruit of a good education, 
Too be well with the world, requires circum- 
= /[pection, when we are ſpeaking before thoſe, with 
whom, we are not acquainted ; conſideration, for 
people of rank and quality; and, regard, towards 
& thoſe, with whom, we are intereſted. 

We . to have a great deal of circumſpection, 
in converſations of religion and government; be- 
cauſe, they are public matters, and, ſubjects, on 

which 


* 


[ 4 


which particulars are not, at liberty, to ſay, what 
they think, eſpecially, if their thoughts are in op. 
poſition to thoſe eſtabliſhed in the country, where 
they are. It is not adviſeable, for our intereſts, 
to omit ſhewing marks of conſideration, to ſuch 
perſons, whoſe aſſiſtance we may ſtand in need 
of, and, from whom, we hope to receive any ſer. 
vice, We cannot have too great a regard for the 
ladies; it is what they expect, and ate diſpleaſed 
if we neglect. 


— 
— 


40. 
Cunning, Arti ice, 
Fineſſe, Trict, 
Device, Stratagem. 


Cunning, is the art of conducting deſigns, in a 
manner proper to ſucceed. Fineſſe, is a French 
word, lately adopted by the Engliſh, and means, 
an acting fecretly and under cover. Device, is 
rather a pretty thought or contrivance. Art: fice, 
is unnatural, and a far-fetched mean, of executing 
deſigns. Trick, which eludes the ſenſes, implies, 
a juggle: and fratagem, denotes, a diſguiſed way 
of obtaining our wey If 

The firſt three of theſe words, are oftner under- 
| ſtood in a good ſenſe, than the other. 

Cunning, is employed in ufing means ; fineſſe, 
inſinuates inſenſibly, and muſt be accompanied 
by penetration; device, ſurpriſes, and, gives ſa- 
tisfaction; artifice, generally, makes uſe of ſtudi- 
ed diſſimulation; a trict, is, commonly, looked 
on as a fraud, and a ftratagem, is oftener illicit, 
than otherwiſe. 

| Without 


PRE... « —_— 


1 
Without ſome degree of cunning, it will be im- 
mble to deal with, or, guard againſt, the gene- 
mlity of mankind. 
W Fineſſe, is fo eſſential to the courtier, that, 
Without it, he is ſeen through preſently. 
Pretty devices, declare the authors of them, 
rſons of ingenuity. 7; 
We ought particularly to guard againſt a man, 
ho makes uſe of a great deal of artifice. 
© Jugglers perform tricks, to divert, and conſe- 
- if clever, deſerve applauſe; but he who 
cks his neighbour, in order to ſerve himſelf, 1s 


rogue. 
K ftratagems, in war, are lawful ; but, in other 
Baſes, they are ever conſidered as derogatory to 
the character of an honeſt man. 


_— 


41, 


Moment, 
Inſtant. 


A moment, is not long; but, an inſfant, is ſtill 


© ſhorter, The word moment, has a fignification, 


more extended; it is taken ſometimes, for time, 


J in general; and, is uſed in a figurative ſenſe : 


that, of inſtant, is more contracted ; it marks the 


7 ſhorteſt duration of time, and, is never uſed, but 


in the literal ſenſe, 

All depends upon knowing the favourable mo- 
ment; ſometimes, an inſtant, too ſoon, or, too late, 
is all, that makes the difference between ſucceſs 
and misfortune, 

Let us baniſh thought, as much as in our pow- 
er, ſtill, now and then, a reflective moment will 
intrude, 


_ — 


— 
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= oY 
intrude, 'The face of things, which we hay 
thought eſtabliſhed, have been, frequent) 
changed in an n/tant. 
Every moment is dear to one, who knows the 


value of time. Every in/tant of our life, is a ſte 
nearer the grave, 


42. 


Co 
anners, 
Faſhions, 


e relate to the general practice of the 
people; manners, to their way of life; and, faſbi- 
ons, to their dreſs. 

There cannot be a more ridiculous cu/tom, than 


that, of perſons complimenting each other, ia 
time of divine ſervice; it being ſuppoſed, they 


have there, more material things to engroſs their 
attention. 
An increaſe, or, decreaſe of luxury, has been 


found to have, more or leſs, influence on the man- 


ners of the people. 

It has been obſerved, that there is a continual 
round of faſhions; when the new are worn out, 
they, then, have recourſe to the old, and thoſe 
old ones, become new, 


* 43. To 


he 


1. 


lt. 3 A 


Be, agrees with all ſorts of ſubjects, ſubſtances 
nodes; with all manner of beings, real or ide- 
Exit, is uſed, only, with reſpect to ſubſtan- 
and thoſe, real: Sub/5/?, is applied, equally, 
ſubſtances or modes, but with reverence to 
duration of their being, which is not expreſ- 
by the other two words. 
We ſay, of qualities, forms, actions, motions, 
Id, of all their different relations, that, they 
Juve ſay, of matter, ſpirit, bodies, and, all 
Wm] beings, that, they exit: We ſay, of ſtates, 
Works, affairs, laws, and, all eſtabliſhments, 
Which are neither deſtroyed or changed, that, 


ey ſub/i/t. 


The verb, be, is commonly, uſed to mark the 


Pvent of any modification or quality, in the ſub- 
ect: that, of exiſt, is in uſe, only, to expreſs 


the end of {imple exiſtence : and we employ ſub- 


Vll, to point out the duration of that exiſtence or 
modification. Thus, we ſay, that man is incon- 
ſtant; that the phœnix exi/?s not; that all human 
E eſtabliſhments ſubſiſt, but for a time. 


44. Famous, 
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44. 


Famous, Celebrated, 
Wluftrious, Renowned, 


Each of theſe qualities, diſtinguiſhes the n. 


putation; but that, which the word fam 


expreſſes, means, no more than a ſimple diftine. | 


tion of one country or age, above another, le 
that diſtinction de taken either in good part 0 
bad. That, which the word z/lu/trious expreſſes, 
is founded upon a merit, ſupported by dignity 
and glory; which makes the object, not on) 
known, but admired, and ranked among the 
great. That, which we underſtand, by the 
word, celebrated, expreſſes a ſuperior degree of 
talents, with reſpect either to abilities or know- 
ledge; tho? it raiſes not the object, to an equal 


degree of grandeur, with the z/Iuftrious, it is, 


nevertheleſs, honourable. . That, which the 


word, ren:wned, denotes, is founded, only, upon 4 
faſhion or public taſte ; which, without caſting | 


much honour on the ſubje&, draws it ſimply 
from oblivion, and makes its name known to the 
world. 

The maid of Orleans, cried down by the 
Engliſh, but, eſteemed by the French, was, 
equally, 2 in both nations. Princes ſhine, 
during their life; but, they are only illuſtrious, 
in future ages, by the monuments of grandeur, 
wiſdom and greatneſs, which they leave behind 
them. There are celebrated authors, whoſe 
works, we cannot find fault with; and, thoſe, 
which we cannot even commend ; without riſk- 


ing 


1 


our own reputation. A man's fortune is half 

e, when once he becomes renowned in his 

feſſion. 

nous, celebrated, and, renotuned, are equally, 
Wicable to perſons or things; but illuffrious, 

rſons only; at leaſt, when we would be nice 

ur choice of words. 


"as | roſtratus, among the Greeks, ſet fire to the 
ine. ple of Diana, to make himſelf famous he 
|; rendered more ſo, by an order of the ftate, 
* Or his name ſhould never after be mentioned, 
Tes pain of puniſhment. The greateſt part of 
ity libels, are of the ſame kind; they raiſe a 
nly and become famous, by being burnt by the 
the man, The Duke of Marlborough became 
he frious, by the many victories he obtained; 
of W glorious actions are celebrated in hiſtory ; ſo, 


the many court-intrigues of the Dutcheſs. 
e Gobelins were ſo renowned, that their names 
in the place, where they worked, and, in thoſe 
f Yi rks, in which, others imitate them. It is a 
4 eſtion, whether the Phalernian wine was more 
W::-wned, than thoſe are, of Champaigne and 
ſurgundy. 


45; 
Excuſe, 


Forgiveneſs, 


= We make excuſe, for an apparent fault, or, 
light offence: we aſk pardon, for a real fault, 

or, when the offence is greater. We implore 
Vergiveneſt of our fins, The firſt, is an apology, 

In 
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44. 


Famous, Celebrated, 
WMuftrious, Renowned, 


Each of theſe qualities, diſtinguiſhes the re- 
putation ; but that, which the word famous 
expreſſes, means, no more than a ſimple diftinc- 
tion of one country or age, above another, let 
that diſtinction be taken either in good part or 
bad. That, which the word Iu/tr:ious expreſſes, 
is founded upon a merit, ſupported by dignity 
and glory; which makes the object, not only 
known, but admired, and ranked among the 
great. * That, which we underſtand, by the 
word, celebrated, expreſſes a ſuperior degree of 
talents, with reſpec either to abilities or know- 
ledge ; tho* it raiſes not the object, to an equal 
degree of grandeur, with the illuſtrious, it is, 
nevertheleſs, honourable, . That, which the 
word, ren:wned, denotes, is founded, only, upon 
faſhion or public taſte ;' which, without caſting 
much honour on the ſubje&, draws it ſimply 
from oblivion, and makes its name known to the 
world. | 

The maid of Orleans, cried down by the 
Engliſh, but, eſteemed by the French, was, 
equally, 22 in both nations. Princes ſhine, 
during their life; but, they are only illauſtrious, 
in future ages, by the monuments of grandeur, 
wiſdom and greatneſs, which they leave behind 
them, There are celebrated authors, whoſe 
works, we cannot find fault with ; and, thoſe, 
which we cannot even commend ; without riſk- 


ing 
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ing our own reputation. A man's fortune is half 
made, when once he becomes renowned in his 
profeſſion. 

Famous, celebrated, and, renotoned, are equally, 
applicable to perſons or things; but r/lufrious, 
to perſons only ; at leaſt, when we would be nice 
in our choice of words, 

Eroſtratus, among the Greeks, ſet fire to the 
temple of Diana, to make himſelf famows : he 
was rendered more ſo, by an order of the ftate, 
that his name ſhould never after be mentioned, 
on pain of puniſhment. The greateſt part of 
our libels, are of the ſame kind; they raiſe a 
duſt and become famous, by being burnt by the 
hangman. The Duke of Marlborough became 
1lluftrious, by the many victories he obtained; 
his glorious actions are celebrated in hiſtory ; fo, 
are the many court-intrigues of the Dutcheſs. 
The Gobelins were fo renowned, that their names 
live in the place, here they worked, and, in thoſe 
works, in which, others imitate them. It is a 
queſtion, whether the Phalernian wine was more 
ren:wned, than thoſe are, of Champaigne and 
Burgundy, 


45. 
Excuſe, 
ro 
Forgiveneſs. 


We make excuſe, for an apparent fault, or, 
light offence : we aſk pardon, for a real fault, 
or, when the offence is greater, We implore 
forgiveneſs of our ſins, The firſt, is an apology, 

| mn 


1 


in order to juſtify ourſelves, and, is founded on 

politeneſs; the ſecond, is the mark of a good 

diſpoſition, and, is done, in hopes of extenuati. 

on; the laſt, to avert the vengeance of God, 
and declares repentance. 

The good mind, excuſes, eaſily. The good 
heart, pardons, readily. God delights more in 
forgiveneſs, than in revenge. ; 

Excuſe, is more uſed, when we addreſs our- 
ſelves to equals; pardon, to ſuperiors; and, 
forgiveneſs, to heaven. 

Good manners demand an excuſe for that, 
which turns out wrong, let the intention be 
never ſo good. It can never be a degradation, 
to aſk pardon of that perſon, whom we have 
offended ; beſides, the ſuperior rank of ſome 
perſons, makes it an abſolute duty in the offen- 
der. How great is the preſumption of that 
wretch, who fancies himſelf not in need of the 
forgiveneſs of the Almighty | 


——— 


46. 


Duty, 
Obligation, 


Duty, means, ſomething conſcientious, and, 
ſprings from a law; obligation, ſomething abſo- 
lute in practice, and, ſprings from cuſtom. 

We are ſaid, to fail, in our duty; and, to di- 
ſpenſe, with an obligation. 

It is the duty of a clergyman, to carry himſelt 
modeſtly; and he is obliged, to wear dark co- 
loured cloaths. 


Policy 


[ 47 ] 
Policy finds leſs diſadvantage, in neglecting 
her duty, than in forgetting the leaſt of her 


obligations. 


— 


47. 


To Live, 
Dwell. 


Theſe two words are eſteemed ſynonymous, in 
that ſenſe, in which they ſignify reſidence ; but 
live, relates to the particular place where, we 
inhabit; dwell, to the building, in which, we 
reſide. 

We live, in London; in Middleſex; in the 
country; we dwell, in a large houſe; a cottage ; 
or, a furniſhed lodging. | 

When perſens of diſtinction, live in London; 
they dwell in hovels, comparatively ſpeaking, 
with their houſes in the country, 

We ſay, with great propriety, I live, all the 
ſummer, in the country; and, have one of the 
prettieſt dzvellings imaginable. 


48. 
To Stay, 


Remain. 


The common idea of theſe two words, is a 
ceſſation of progreſſion; and their difference 
conſiſts in this; that, to ay, ſeems to have leſs 
duration, than to remain, 

| A good 


[ 48 ] 


A good ſervant, when ſent on a meſſage, fan 
as ſhort a time as poſſible. 

When we have given offence, we ſhould en. 
deavour to make ſuch an atonement, that the 


_ offended party may not remain diſſatisfied. 


Ihe duration of time, expreſſed by the word, 
ay, ſeems leſs determinate, than that, by the 
word, remain. | 
Thus, we ſay, he remained at his country 


houſe a month; he /ayd longer, than we 


expected. 


49. 


Event, 
Incident. 


Event, is a word, moſt agreeable to ſtates and 

vernments; incident, to caſualties in private 
ife, | 

The revolutions of the ſtate, are events, that 
determine the happineſs of the people. 

Our life is full of incidents, which, the eye 
of prudence cannot foreſee, 


TY — —_— 


50. 


To Awake, 
en, 


The firſt, of theſe words, is, more frequently 


uſed in a literal ſenſe; the laſt, in ma” 
e 


w 
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The leaſt noiſe awekes thoſe, who ſleep indif- 
ferently, It requires but little, to awaken a paſ- 


ſion, which is not, entirely, rooted! out from the 
heart. | | 


— 
— 


50. 


Heavy, 
Meigby. 


The word heavy, is more applicable to that, 
which loads the body; weighty, to that, which 
burdens the mind, ſt requires ſtrength, to carry 
the one; parts, to ſupport the other, 

Weak men find that, heavy, which, the ſtrong 
find, light. The adminiſtration of ſtate affairs, 


is too weighty a concern, for one perſon to un- 
dertake. | 


K — LE. FA 


er, 


To Conquer, 
Subdue, 


Overcome. 


Each of theſe words, implies, reſiſtance; but, 
that of conquer, refers to victory over enemies; 
and is, generally, uſed in the literal ſenſe: that of 
ſubdue, is more applicable to our paſſions; being, 
oftener, uſed in a figurative; and means, a bring» 
ing under ſubjection : that of overcome, ſuppoſes 
efforts, againſt any obſtacle that oppoſes ; mean - 
ing, rather, to ſurmount. | 

We have conquered our enemies, when we have 
beat them, in ſuch a manner, as to put it out of 


their 
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their power, to do us any further hurt. We may 
be ſaid, to have I our luſts, when we are 
able to withſtand every temptation. '-We' over- 
come our adverſaries, when we obtain our end, in 
ſpite of every oppoſition, . FI 
It requires courage and valour, to conguer ; en- 
deavour and reſolution, to ſubdue; patience and 
perſeverance, to overcome. 
lexander gloried more in his congue/ts, than in 
any other thing upon earth. Of all paſſions, ava- 
rice is the moſt difficult to ſubdye ; as neither age, 
or, weakneſs of conſtitution, is able to rebate its 
edge. We ſhould ſtrive to overcome evil, with 


good. 


"II" 
To no purpoſe, 
Ineffetftually, 
In vain. 


We work, to no purpoſe, when we meet not 
with the reward, we expected to receive; mef- 
feftually, when that, which we have done, an- 
ſwers not the end propoſed; In vain, when our 
work, is of no kind of uſe whatever. | 

I ſhall have worked 72 no purpoſe, if theſe ſheets 
meet not with the approbation of the public; In- 
effeftually, if, after all my trouble, I have not 
been able to ſhew the true difference between 
words, reputed ſynonymous; and, in vain, if 
the book is found to be, neither amuſing or in- 
truQtive. 


54. Wave, 
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54. 
Wave, 
Surge, 


Billaw. 


I/aves, are the natural effect of the fluidity of 
a running water ; they are as applicable to rivers, 
as the ſea; and, leave the idea of a calm; Sur- 
ges, are applied, properly, to the ſea, only ; im- 
ply ſwol'n waves, and, mark a ſmall degree of 
agitation. Billows, proceed from a more violent 
motion, conſequently, denote a greater agitation 
they break into white foam, and, are attended 
with no little roar, 

We cut through the waves ; are lifted, by the 
ſurges; toſſed and daſhed, by the bi/lows. 

The life of ſome men, may, be, aptly, com- 
pared to the ſharp-keeled veſſel, cutting through 
the waves, leaving no noiſe or track behind it: 
while that of others, may be repreſented, as toſ- 
ſed up and down, on the wind-ſwoln ſurges of a 
boiſterous fortune; or, daſhed in pieces, by the 
foaming b:llows of adverſity. | | 


55» 


< ax 
umult, ' 
Riot. 


Uproar, conveys an idea of ſome great noiſe; 

tumult, and, riot, of ſome great diſorder. 
The difference between the words tumult, and, 
riet, is, that tumult, implies, the riſing of many 
D2 people; 


($2 J | 
people; via, the diſturbance of a few; whereas, an 


uproar, may be occaſioned, by one ſingle perſon. 
Tumulrs, and, riots are, always, attended with 


ſuch uproars, as give umbrage to a peaceable | 


neighbourhood, 
Houſes of debauchery, are ſubject to rzts: a 
tumult often happens, in ill-policed cities. 


56. 


Iuclination, 
Propenſion, 
Bias. 
Theſe three words riſe gradually; inclination, 


implying ſome thing leſs ſtrong, than prepenſion; 
propenſion, than bias the firſt, leads us to an ob- 


ject; the ſecond, draws us, the third, drags us. . 


Inclinatien, is, greatly, owing. to education; 
propenſian, to cuſtom ; b. as, to conſtitution. 
Choice of company, is eſſential to the educati- 
on of youth, becaule, at that age, they imbibe 
eaſily the inclinatians of , thoſe, whoſe company 
they keep. It is a dangerous thing, to give a 
looſe to any one vice, as frequent commiſſion, is 
apt to create ſtrong propenſion, Perſons of warm 
conſtitutions, have a natural bas to venery, 
Inclination, is, generally, applied to good ob- 
jects; prepenſion, to bad. Thus, we ſay, the cha- 
ritable man is ever inclined to aſſiſt his neighbour. 
So depraved is human nature, that we have, al- 
ways, a propenſion to vice. | 
Of two perſons to be ſerved, a foreigner, and, 
a countryman; we are, generally, biafſed in fa- 
vour of the laſt. 
57. Should, 


» — 
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57. 


Should, 
Oug 12 
1s neceſſary. 


The firſt of theſe expreſſions, implies, more 
preciſely, an obligation of complaiſance, cuſtom, 
or, — intereſt : thus, we ſhould: not offend 
the company, we are in; we fhould follow the 
faſhion; we ſhould know a man, before we 
truſt him. The ſecond, denotes, more particu- 
larly, an obligation of reaſon and good ſenſe; 
thus, we ought in every thing, to give up to thoſe, 
who know better than ourſelves; we ought to 
ſerve them, who have ſerved us. The third, is 
more uſed to expreſs an eſſential and indiſpenſa- 
ble obligation; thus, it id neceſſary, to love God, 
in order to be ſaved: It in neceſſary, to be com- 
plaiſant, to pleaſe. 


58. 
F urthermare, 


Moreover, 


Beſides, 


Furthermore, is, properly, uſed, when there is 
need only to add one more reaſon, to thoſe," be- 
fore-mentioned ; its intent, is to multiply, and, 
it has no relation, but to number. Moreover, is 
in its right place, when uſed; to add à reaſon of 
a different kind, do thoſe, that went before; its 

, chief 
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chief office is, to add, with a particular reſpect, 
to diverſity. Beſides, is uſed with propriety, 
when we would ſtrengthen by a new reaſon, the 
force of thoſe, that were ſufficient of them. 
ſelves, its principal office is, to enhance by 
abundance. | 

For a ftate to ſupport itſelf, thoſe, who govern, 
ſhould be moderate; thoſe who ought to obey, 
governable; furthermore, the laws ſhould 
judicious. There will always be war among 
men, becauſe, they are naturally ambitious, and 
are governed by intereſt ; moreover, zeal for 
religion, makes them rigid. Holy Scripture 
teaches us the unity of the Godhead, and, reaſon 
points it out to us: beſides, all nature makes us 
perceive it. h 


59. 

To Mani feſt 
pads, 
Proclaim. 


Theſe three words, imply, open declaration; 
but that of manife/?, ſeems to convey, a proof of 
what is made known ; meaning, to ſhew incon- 
teſtably : Publiſh, denotes, only, a ſimple decla- 
ration, but general: to proclaim, is, to make 
known by a formal and legal publication. 

When once a man has loſt his name, let him 
manifeſt his good character, as much as poſſible, 
he will find it difficult, to recover the good 
opinion of mankind; for prejudice is blind, even, 
to the moſt viſible truths. He who publiſhes to 

the world, the failings of another, betrays in 
| | himſelf, 
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himſelf, a want of humanity, and, is ſure to 
meet with the contempt of every thinking man. 
A famous Sultan of Egypt left to poſterity, a 
moſt remarkable teſtimony of the vanity of 
earthly - grandeur; for, on his death-bed, he 
commanded, that his winding- ſheet ſhould be 
carried at the end of a lance, by a herald; who 
was to proclaim, here is all, that this great prince 
will carry out of the world with him, of his 
wealth, dignity, and dominion, that he enjoyed - 
upon earth, 4 : 
Manife/tos of a ſtate, are, uſually, publiſhed, by 


formal proclamation. ' 


5 | 60. F I ie 
To . . T Pirate 


Diſcloſ et,. Diſcover. 
Reveal, e | CIITA 


To make known that which is unknown, is 
the common ſignification of thoſe words: but, 
to tell, is to declare things purpoſely, with a deſign 
to inform thoſe, we would not have remain 
ignorant. Lo diſcloſe, is. to ſhew, either by de- 

gn or inadvertency, that which was before con- 
cealed. To reveal, is to lay open æſecret: to 
divulge, is to do the ſame abroad. To diſcover, 
is the declaring a perſon to have done a thing, 


which he would not have been thought the 
author of. | [on mkh : 


$0 great an/ itch, have ſome perſons for prat- | 
tling, that they tell every individual thing they 
hear, Confidents too often diſcloſe the intrigues, 
they are entruſted with. Confeſſors reveal, 
ſometimes, 


= 


ſometimes, by their imprudence, the confeſſion 
of penitents. The divulging of a ſecret, has, 
often, done more harm, than any other one 
thing whatever; as it is impoſſible to ſmother, 
what once has been blazed abroad. If we would 
not be diſcovered; we ſhould be careful to have no 
witneſs of our actions. 
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61. 


| 2 . 
mbiguity, 
| Double- entendre. 


Equrvecation, has two ſenſes ; the one, natural, 
in which, we would have what we ſay under. 
ſtood, and, in which, the hearer does, abſolutely, 
underſtand us; the other, perverted,. underſtood 
only, by the perſon ſpeaking. Ambiguity, has one 
general ſenſe, ſuſceptible of different interpre- 
tations; it, always, creates a difficulty in get- 
ting at the true ſenſe of the author, and, ſome- 
times, art Oey ov The double-entendre, 2 
French word lately naturalized, has two natural 
and apt ſignifications, one of which preſents 


” 


itſelf tb. the common underſtanding. of all the 


world; and, by the other is made, a fine allu- 
ſion, underſtood, but by certain perſons. _ 
Theſe three ways of ſpeaking, are, upon oc- 


caſion, ingenious methods of .concealing one's 


true meaning: but we make uſe of an equivbra- 


tion, to deceive; of an ambiguity, to keep in the 


dark, from all; and of 'a abuble-entenure, to 
concea), from ſome. Nm 
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It is beneath the character of-an honeſt man, 
to make frequent uſe of equrvocations; he that 
does, being ſure to meet with the contempt of 
mankind. Ambiguities, are perhaps, oftener the 
effect of a * of ideas, than a ſtudied de- 
ſign of keeping people in the dark: we ought ne- 
ver to uſe them, but when an elucidation would 
be dangerous. Malice and politeneſs have intro- 
duced the dowuble-entendre, [Bp it ſhould never, 
be uſed, at the expence of our neighbours, repu- 
tation. 41 e wy 


62. 


0 Great, 4238 
Big, © 


The word great, is a general term, ſignifying 
any thing conſiderable either in bulk, extent, 
quality, number, &c. thus we ſay, a great houſe; 
a great road; a great weight; a great many; a 
great famine; a great happineſs. The words big, 
and, large, are. more circumſcribed; big, implies, 
greatneis of bulk; large, greatneſs of extent. 
Thus, we fay, a big. man; a big ſtone; but, a 
large room; a large field. i 10 oe 

A large man, is as great an impropriety, as a 
big field; and we need, only, mention à hig or 
large pleaſure, to ſhew the abſurdity. , 1, . 
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63. 


uns een . 
Serious, 


Staid. 
We are ftaid, through diſcretion and cuſtom; 


grave, thro' humour and conſtitution ; ſerious, 


thro” taſte and affectation. 

Levity is the reverſe, of being aid; vivacity, 
of grauity; wantonneſs, of ſeriouſneſs. 

A conſtant round of buſineſs and continual 
tranſaction of affairs, make us aid; reflections 
on our latter end, give gravity ; the deſire of be- 
ing thought grave, ſeriouſneſs. 
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| 6 4. 
Genius, 
Talent. , 

Theſe are both born with us, and are a happy 
diſpoſition of nature, by which, we are qualified 
for ſome peculiar employment: but genius, ſeems 
to: be more internal, and poſſeſſed of the 
powers of invention; talent, more external, and 
capable of execution. N 

Thus, we have a yenzus, for poetry and paint- 
ing; but, a talent, for ſpeaking and writing. 

Such as have a genius, for mechanics, may 
have no talent for watch- making. 


65. People, 
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2 People, 
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The word people, is fo very general, that it 
cannot be connected with a determinate number ; 
as, for inſtance, four, five; or, fix people; but that 
of perſon, mj... 
Io be pleaſant at table, none ſhould be admit- 
ted but people of good humour; neither, ſtivuld 
there be more, than ſeven or eight perſons, 7 

In order to deſeribe a company, we ſhould 
know the quality of the people, and the number of 
perſons, preſent. gp Denn d id AIG 4 

In all governments; we Hnd ilHaffected prople - 
and there are, always, among” a number; ſome 
diſeontented perſons. ud 1094 tis ft 
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Concern, ' - 7 


Touth. 


We ſay, very indifferently, without much 
choice, that a thing regards us, concerns us, or, 
touches us, to mark the part we bear in it. I here, 
nevertheleſs, appears to me, to be a delicate diſ- 
tinction between theſe three expreſſions, each ri- 
ting, gradually, above the other, according to 
the rank; in which, I have placed them. Tho? 
we have the leaſt part, imaginable, in a thing, it 
may be ſaid, to regard us; to concern us, we mult 

t have 


of time, while 
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have a greater; but, when we are ſenſibly affec- 
ted by it, it may be ſaid, to touch us. It ſeems 
alſo, that the word regarl, is more applicable, 
when our intereſt is in queſtion ; that of concern, 


when ſpeaking of ching committed to our care 
and conduct; that of touch, when it reſpects our 


| honour or fortune. 


The ill-behaviour of a ſervant, to a 3 
rs garde the maſter; as it affects his intereſt. The 
leaf diſturbance in Europe, in ſome meaſure, 
regards every ſtate; Sf {5 OSD difficult, for AB of 
them, to keep a E ect neutrality, for any length 

others are at» war. All the 
operations of government, concern the firſt minil- 
ter. It concerns a man, to be punctual, in the 
diſcharge of his duty * The conduct of a wife, 
touches the huſband,” fo Floſe, that heought to 
have an e over fall, ihe. does... The behavjqurof 
an ambaſlador, touches, always, mare or leſe, the 
honour of the prince he repreſents. 

Many people make themftetves uneafy at that, 
which does not, in the leaſt, regard them; med- 
dle with what no ways edlicerns them ; and, at the 
ſame time, are diente Poſe things, which 
tauch them nearly. 
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Theſe Sni let them de applied * 10 
the ſoul, to a republic, or any particular ſociety, 


expreſs, equally, a ſituation exempt from * 
an 


10 


and moleſtation; but tranguillity, relates to that, 
within oneſelf, and in the time preſent, depend. 
ent of any other relation: pears,” to ths ſitua- 
tion, with regard to enemies, in Whoſs power it 
is, to make an alteration: quiet, with reſpect᷑ to 
time paſt or future, as ſueceeding or preceding a 
ſituation trouble. | 21 £91301, 
Uneaſy people have no tranquillity in their fami- 
lies. Litigious perſons are hardly ever at Peat? 
with their neighbours. After a troubleſome” 
time, we enjoy a ęuiet ſtate; with greater faris= 
faction. : I 
What a ſtate of trangulllity, does the religious 
man enjoy; na outward things having the power 
to ruffle or diſcompoſe him! To preſerve peace, 
we ſhould keep ourſelves, always, in a ſtate of 
defence. It is indulgence, only, that will 
eſtabliſh guieti in a mutinous people. 
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Both theſe words fignify, an edifice;” fet apart 


for the public ſervice of religion; but that of 
temple, is a more pompous expreſhon, and lefs in 
uſe, than church e with reſpect to the Pagan 
religion,” we, frequently uſe the word temple? as 
the temple of Apollo; the temple of Janusz but 
with relation ' t& our own,” ſeldom: St. Paul's 
church; St. Saviour's hurt 
Temple; ſeems to expreſs ſomething, more 
auguſt, and fignifies, properly, an edifice, dedi- 
cated to the deity, Church fomething, more 
common, 
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common, ſignifying, particularly, an edifice, 


exected for the ele Finn of the faithful, - 

The grandeur. of Solomon's » temple, was be. 
yond, . deſcription. Nathing profane ought to 
enter the temple of, the; Lord. The preſent 
thinneſs of our: charches, is a manifeſt ſign of x 
decreaſe in religion. Nothing ought to be per- 
mitted in church, that does not contribute to the 


edification of Ohriſtiansss. 
0 2 133} 
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Huge, Enormons, 
Vaſt, Immenſe. 


IS JIENT & (ic ,/8Wik ew } (1! 
The common idea of (theſe words, is ſome- 
thing, greatly, beyond the uſual meaſure; but 
thoſe, of huge, and, vaſt, relate, more, to ſuch 
things, as are material; thoſe; of enormous, and, 
immenſe, to ſuch, as are ideal; with this differ- 
ence, between them ; that huge, implies, great- 
neſs in bulk; vaſt, greatneſs in extent; enor- 
maus, er in ſize, even to deformity and 
dreadfulneſs; immenſe, unlimited extent, even 
beyond expreſſion. Thus, we ſay, a huge giant; 
a vi tract of land; an enormous crime; the 
nme expank.! mee. 
There are ſome promontories, ſo. huge, as to 
ſhock. the eye that xiews them. The deſarts of 
Arabia, are ſo vaſt, that unjeſs travellers carried 
their lodging and proviſion with them, they would 


periſh, before they reached their journey 's/ end. 


The fins of the preſumptuous wretch, are ſo 
enormous, that he can have little hopes of ſalva- 
tion, but, in the infinite mercies of an all- graci- 
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ous God. So great is the immen/ity of the God- 
head, as to exceed the utmoſt ſtretch of human 


thought. 
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' Way, is much more extenſive and, general, 
than road; and, implies; the paſſage, from place 
to place, whether through the high read, or not: 
road, is much more limited, and particular, and 
means the beaten way of travellers,” from one 
town or city to gnother. Which, ſays the tra- 
len, is our beſt 899 in Hampton, the Houn 
low road, or KingRon.?. either 10d Aon. hin 
guide, is good; but. when we come to I witten- 
ham, the ſhorteſt way, is acrols the fields; tho? 
the pleaſanteſt way, would be, to'go by water. 
As the word, way, is, often, . uſed to ſignify, 
means; which, when conſidered as the interme- 
diate ſtep to attainment, is not, widely, different 
from that, of road; when ould, ERR 
figure of travelling, not to confuſe our ideas, 
we, generally, make uſe of the word road :: thus, 
diligence with perſeverance, is the high road to 
preferment; yet, notwithſtanding, way is a much 
more elegant expreffion: a ſtrict adherence to 
the principles of Chriſtianity, is the direct way 
to heaven. : 


* 71, Ways, 
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71. 


Ways, 
Means. 


We go, the ways; we uſe, the means. 
Ways, are the methods, /we take ; means, what, 


we put in execution, to ſucceed. The firſt word, 


enfolds in its idea, honour and probity; the laf, - 


pays little or no regard, but, to the end aimed at. 


Thus, good ways, 'are thoſe, which are juſt; 
good means, thoſe, which are fure, 

Simoniacal practices, are very bad ways; but, 
very good means, of obtaining benefices. 

if nnöt en OS, notice of the in. 
grammatical impropriety, of annexing the fin- 
pular number, tö the word means; the fault, 
almoſt, of every ſpeaker and writer; liberality, 
ſay they, is, a ſure means, of becoming popular : 
there 7s, no better means, of keeping in with the 
world, than that, of paffing by affronts, with 
compoſure : — Glaring abſurd ty ſince, the 
word, means, is evidently, plural, and it would 
be, much more, elegant, was the falſe concord 
avoided: N 1 


» ** * 3 ** * v SS. 
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Often, 
Frequently. 


—_<_— 


One, relates to the repetition of the ſame 
acts; the other, to a plurality of objects. We, 


often, 


| L 65 . 
en, diſguiſe our thoughts: by doing the ſame 
Ning, often, it becomes habitual. We, frequenth, 
Wect with traitors; we, freguenily, do thoſe 
tings, which we repent of, afterwards. 
WT here are two other words, bearing an equal 
nification with often, viz. oft, and, - oftentimes, 
Wt they being, no more, than the ſame word, 
reviated and lengthened ; it is needleſs, to 
We any further notice of them. 


73. 


Cannot, 


Impaſſible. 


One of theſe words, more properly, relates to 
ability); the other, to impoſſibility. 

We cannot ſerve two maſters. It is impeſſible, 
execute two oppoſite orders, at the ſame 
me. 

& We cannot love one, by whom we have been 
Mjured. It is inpeſſible, to love one, to whom, 
e have a natural averſion. 


74: 
Glory, 


onour. 


"| Glory, expreſſes ſomething, more ſingular, than 


© honour, The one, makes us undertake, volunta- 
F rily, te moſt difficult things; the other, leads 
us, willingly, to the execution of the moſt rigo- 
rous exactions, 


Queſt 
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Queſt of glory, ſometimes, ſtimulates the (61. 
dier's courage, even to raſhneſs; and notions of 
zs in ſpite of fear, keep him, often, to hi 

An indifference to glory, 'may paſs unnoticed, 
but not ſo, with reſpect to honour. | | 

It is cuſtomary, in converſation, to place inte 
reſt, in oppoſition to glory; and inclination, u 
honour : thus, we ſay, an author, who labour 
after glory, takes more pains in the completion « | 
his piece; than he, who works, merely for inte. 
reſt: and, when an avaritious man lays out hi 
money, it is more through honour, than inclint | 
tion, | | 


* 
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4 World, | 
Univerſe. 


World, conveys only an idea, of one ſingle be- 


ing, though general; that which exiſts : Uni- 


verſe, an idea, of many beings, or, rather that, 
of all parts of the world; all that exiſts: the firſt, 
of theſe words, is, ſometimes, uſed in the literal 
ſenſe, as when, we ſay, the old and new world; 
and ſometimes in a figurative, as, when we fay, 
in this world, and in the other; the wicked world; 
the polite world: the ſecond, js, always, uſed 
according to the letter; and in a ſenſe that ex- 


cepts no one thing: it is, for this reaſon, when 
we would expreſs the univerſe, by the term, | 


world, that, we are obliged to put the word, all, 
before it, which, we have no occaſion to do, by 
WET. univerſe ; 
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Wniverſe ; for example, we ſhould ſay, the ſun 
Farms all the world, and, is the heat of the uni- 


? | erſe, | 
B. 


Anſwer 
Reply. 


The anſwer, is made to a demand or a queſti- 
Wn, aſked ; the reply, to an anſwer or a remon- 
France. | 3 
Academics are taught firſt, to ſtart difficulties, 
nd then, to anſwer them. It is nobler, to hear 
z wiſe remonſtrance, and, profit by it; than make 
Wany reply. 
= The word, anſwer, is more extenſive in its 
ſignification, than reply; we anſwer the queſtions 
of thoſe, who aſk us; the demands, of ſuch, as 
W expect our ſervices; the examination of counſel; 
the arguments .of diſputants; the letters we re- 
ceive; and, for all our conduct. The word, re- 

ph, is far more limited; it ſuppoſes a diſpute, 
& commenced from difference of ſentiment; we re- 
Ph, to the anſwer, of an author, whoſe works 
ue have criticiſed; to the reprimands of thoſe, 
whoſe correction, we are unwilling to ſubmit to z 
to pleaders; to an anſwer in chancery, 

An anſwer, ſhould be clear, true, and dictated - 
by reaſon, and good ſenſe; a reply, ſtrong and 
convincing, armed by truth, and ſtrengthened by 
experience. 

We ſhould teach children, as much as poſſible, 
to give nice and judicious anſwers ; and convince 

them, 


j 
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them, that there is more honour, in liſtniny, | 
than in —.— replies to thoſe, who have the | 


goodneſs to inſtruct them. 


7 


Danger, c. . 
Hazard, Venture, 


All theſe words, imply, chance of harm; but 
that, of danger, relates to the evil, that may 
happen; thoſe, of hazard, riſk, and, venture, 6 
the good, we may loſe ; with this difference, | 
that, hazard, expreſſes ſomething, near; riſk, | 
ſomething, at a diſtance ;z venture, ſomething, Þ 
farther off, relating only to the poſlibility of | 
events. Hence thoſe expreſſions, in danger, of 
death; in hazard, of our life; by giving a looſe'Þ 


to debauchery, we r:/# our health; nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have, 


Danger, creates fear; hazard, alarm; riſt, cau- | 
tion; but we, often venture, with the greatelt | 


ſatisfaction. 

The avaritious man, ſpurred on by intereſt, 
fears no danger; hazards his health and happi- 
neſs; runs every riſt that attends his profeſſion ; 
and, gladly, ventures his all, in ſearch of that, 
which, if obtained, he would not have. the ſpirit, 
to enjoy. 


78. Againſt, 
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78. 


Againſt, 
hr M, of. 


Both theſe, denote oppoſition ; but, the ex- 


Preſſion, in ſpite of, implies, more reſolution and 
Treater force, than the word, againſt; againſt, 


ppoſing little, or no reſiſtance, in the object 


Wppoſed ; but, in ſpite of; a conſiderable ſtruggle. 


We act againf the will, or, againſt rule, and, 


ſpite of oppoſitions. ; 
The good man, does nothing, againſt the dic- 


Fates of his conſcience, The wicked man, com- 
Wits fin, in ſpite of the puniſhment, annexed to 


Raſhneſs, will attempt things, again all ap- 


pearance of ſucceſs; and reſolution, will purſue 
the attempt, in ſpite of all the obſtacles it meets 


with. 


79. . 
Baldneſs, Imfudence, 
Audaciouſneſs, Efrontery. 


There is a commendable he, that proceeds 
from a ſelf. conſciouſneſs of worth ; but the bold- 
neſs, which is here meant, ſprings from igno- 
rance; is brazen and preſuming, Audaciouſneſs, 
is a greater degree of bo/dnz/s; ſuch, as is ſteeled 
againſt reproof ; is rude and noiſy, Impudence 
conſiſts, in being an utter ſtranger, to all kind 
ot modeſty ; is ſcurrilous and abuſive, Efrontery, 

proceeds , 
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of education; he, whom it poſſeſſes, is arrogant 


F 
* 
7 J L : 
proceeds from pride, and ſelf-ſufficiency ; is over. 
bearing and inſolent. | a 

The bold, are unawed by diffidence; th 
ſpeak, with great aſſurance; neither the quality 
or rank of thoſe, they addreſs, being able to dif. 
concert them. The more you reprove the audi. 
Etous man, the more it hardens him; he, wilful. | 8 
ly, forgets the reſpect, due to his ſuperiors, and, : 
idly, imagines his boiſterous behaviour, a diſtin. | 
guiſhing mark of manhood. The weapons of the 
impudent, are ſaucineſs and abuſe; which, they | 
take up at every turn; and, with which, the 
Tay about them, in a moſt unmerciful manner, 

As great a cauſe of effrontery, as any, is the want 


a y 
and inſolent, a ſtranger to good-ſenſe, and un- 
acquainted with the rules of good. breeding. 

3H 
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o Profitable, 
Advantages, 
Beneficial. 


Profitable, is more applicable to gain; 4. 
vantageous, to honour, or any kind of conveni- 
ence; beneficial, to health, 

Some kinds of merchandiſe, are far more pro- 
fitable, than others. A good name is very ad- 
vantageous, as, it ſerves to puſh us forward in the 
world, Loſs of blood, to a feveriſh perſon, i- 


very beneficial, 
D Light 


(44:3 


Light profits, make a heavy purſe. A ſeaſon- 
le word, ſpoke in favour, is, frequently, of 
hore advantage, than the greateſt ſervices, The 
Wreateſt benefit to the ſoul, is, a ſincere repent- 


ance. k 


81. 


To See, To Bebold, 
Loot at, View. 


We /ce, whatever ſtrikes the fight : we look at 

object, when we deſignedly caſt our eye upon 
: we behold it, when we look with attention: 
We view it, when we ſurvey it. 

We ſee, all objects before our eyes: we look 
t, thoſe, which excite our curioſity: we behold, 
ch, as cauſe our admiration ; we view, thoſe, 
e are defirous to examine. 

We ſee, diſtinctly or confuſedly, We Jo at, 


Wear, or at a diſtance. We behold, with wonder 


Ind attention, We view, with care and exact- 
| eſs, 
The eyes, open, to ſee; turn, to look at; fix 


| : hemſelves, to behold; and move all ways, to 


— 


ie u. 
The connoifleur, in painting, los at the firſt 


Picture, he ſees; if it be the work of a cele- 
brated artiſt, he beholds it, with pleaſure, and 


| * every part of it, with the greateſt minute- 
els. ö 


1 | 82. To 
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82. 


To Stare, 
Gaze. 


Though the common meaning of theſe word; 
is, to fix both the eyes upon an object, and look 


at it with wonder, intently and earneſtly ; yet, | 


there is a great difference between them: farin 
implies, looking, with wonder and impudence; 
gazing, with wonder and reſpect. 


The impudence of ſome fellows, is ſo great, | 


that, they will fare, a modeſt woman, out «> 
countenance. 


A man in love, will, ſometimes, gaze upon the 


object of his affections, till he, almoſt, loſs 


his fight. HAD 
When our Saviour firſt appeared to his dil 
ciples, after his reſurrection; taey gazed on him, 
with aſtoniſhment and rapture. 

To flare another, in the face, has, always, 
been conſidered, as a breach of good manners. 
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83. 
22 ul, 


Serviceable. 


As nearly ſynonymous, as theſe words ma! 
appear to be, there 1s, yet, a manifeſt difference 
between them, but the diſtinction is ſo delicate, 
as to require ſome attention to diſcover it. Uſe 
ful, in my opinion, is more applicable to things, 
in uſe; to thoſe we have often recourſe to; and 

what, 


„ 
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what, cannot be well done without: Serviceable, 
to things, of ſervice, ſuch, as we, oftener, do 
without, than with: and ſuch, as we little 


expect to have, Thus, furniture is c; me- 


morandum books, to perſons engaged in a multi- 
plicity of Buſineſs, are ꝝſeful. Friends and 


good connections, are ſerviceable, 


The plummet, is fo »/eful to the carpenter ; 


that, to fix a perpendicular, without it, would 
give him a great deal of trouble. Of all animals, 
a horſe, is the moſt ſerviceable. 

To thoſe, who take ſnuff, a box, is extremely 
* ; but its contents, very far, from ſervice- 
able. | 1 


Gulpb, 
Abyſs. 


What theſe words ſhould expreſs, is rather 
imaginary, than real : they are, generally, uſed 
therefore in a figurative ſenſe ; we are ſuppoſed 
to be ſwallowed up, by a gulph; and loſt, in an 
abyſs. The firſt, carries with it, an idea of in- 
ſatiable voracity, which drags in and conſumes 
all, that approaches; the ſecond, of an un- 
meaſurable depth, to whoſe bottom, we can never 
get; and in which, we loſe, at the ſame time, 
the ſight of the place, from whence, we came, 
and of that, where, we are going. 

A guiph, is ſuppoſed to have, many turns and 
windings; of which, when we have once ſet a 
ſtep 
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ſtep in, we cannot poſſibly get out, but are car. 
ried on, in ſpite of all our endeavours to the 


contrary. An abyſs, is ſuppoſed to have, many 
uncertain and obſcure roads, without end; in 
which, tho' we may, ſometimes, ſtoop, in hopes 
of finding a way out; yet, being deceived, we 
become diſheartened, bewildered with doubts, 
and overwhelmed with deſpair. 

A looſe woman, is a gulph of woe, all periſhes 
there; virtue, riches, and health. Philoſophy, 
teaches us, that man is, continually, wandering, 
in an abyſs of darkneſs. 


85. 


Determination, 
Reſolution. 


Determination, is an act of judgment, and ſup- 
poſes examination; 2 an act of the 
will, and ſuppoſes deliberation: the firſt ſhuts 
out ſuſpence; the laſt, wavering. 

Our determinations, ſhould be juſt, to avoid 


—n = 


repentance; our reſolutions, fixed, to exclude Þ 


variation. 


Nothing is more diſagreeable, both to ourſelves 


and others; than to be, always, undetermined, in 
our affairs, and irreſolute, in our proceedings. 

It is more difficuit, to determine on points of 
precedence; than, on ſolid and real intereſts. 
'There are, no weaker Capra: than thoſe, made 
at confeſſion, or, on a ſick- bed; the firſt return of 
health, carrying us again, into the ſame courſe 
of life. 

We 
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We may be determined, and yet not reſolved ; 
that is, we may come to ſome deciſion, and ſtill, 
not be ſo far reſolved, as to put that deciſion, in- 
to execution; fear, timidity, or, ſome other mo- 
tive, may prevent us. 

The determinations of women, are ſeldom better 
grounded, than on whimſey or caprice: Men, 
are, ſo often, led by taſte and cuſtom, that their 
reſolutions are, generally, vain. ; 

In ſcience, we ſay, the determination of a point; 
the reſolution of a difficulty. 

} The more, we determine, the leſs, we prove. 
& Though, in the ſchools, we anſwer every diffi- 
culty, we reſolve but few. 


86. 
Old, 


Ancient, 
Antique. 


Theſe words riſe one upon the other; antique, 
upon ancient, and that, of ancient, upon old. 

A faſhion is d, when it ceaſes to be in uſe; 
| ancient, when its uſe, has been, ſometime, paſt ; 
antique, when it has been, a long time, ancient. 

That, which is recent, is not ; that, which 
is new, is not ancient; that, which is modern, is 
not antique. 

Oldneſs agrees beſt with age; ancientneſs, with 
the origin of families; antiquity, with what exiſt- 
ed in former times, 

As we grow old, we decreaſe in ſtrength z but 
gain-more experience, 
E 2 Ancientneſs, 
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Ancientneſs, makes faſhions diſagreeable ; bu; | 


adds yer al to nobilt̃ty. 

Antiguity, deſtroys the proofs of hiſtory, and 
8 credit; but renders monuments of greate: 
value. 


Ceneral, 
| Univerſal, 


General, implies, a great number of particu» | 


o 


lars; univerſal, every particular. 


The goyernment of princes, has no object in 2A 
view, but, the general good, The providence of | 


God, is univerſal, 


An orator ſpeaks, in general, when he makes | 
no particular application, Knowledge is univerſal, | 


- 
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when it knows every thing. 
Chriſtianity is, generally, known and believed; 
but, not univerſally, 


88. 
Word, 


Term, 


Erpreſſion. 


Nothing is more common, than an indiſcrimi- 
nate uſe of theſe words; and yet none differ more, 
among themſelves, A word, is a ſingle part of 


ſpeech ; is general, and determined by uſe : Term, 
is 
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js a particular caſt of language; owes it formati- 
on to the ſubject, and its excellence, to its ſuita- 
W bleneſs. Expreſſion, is a certain mode of ſpeech ; 
Frites from thought, and is, more or leſs, beauti- 
ful, according to its particular turn, 

The purity of language, depends upon its 
words; the preciſion, upon its terms; and brilli- 
ancy, upon its expreſſ;ons, | 

Elaborate diſcourſes, require the 1v9rds, to be, 
truly, Engliſh; the terms, propet; and the - 
erelſious noble | 
1 = A word, which has eſcaped us, undeſignedly, 
"XX ſometimes, has been attended with fatal conie- 
© quences, Terms of art, are now, pretty gene- 
rally, known; however, they appear with little 
grace, except, in the mouths of the proſeſſors of 
"= thoſe arts. Starched or far-fetched expreſſions, 
carry with them, an air of pedantry, | 78 
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89. 


Pile, 
Heap. 


Theſe words, equally, ſignify a quantity of 
things together, one upon another; with this 
difference, that pile, rather means, things put up, 
egularly; whereas, heap, implies no other order 
in the arrangement, than what riſes from chance. 
AS, a pile of wood ; a heap of rubbiſh. 

We ſay, a pile of bricks, when they are the 
IF materials. prepared for building; and à heap of 
-N _ when they are the remains of -a fallen 

edifice, | 
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90. Departure, 
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Departure, 
Death, 
Deceaſe. 


Departure, is a ſtile, more refined, and carries | 
with it, an idea of the paſſage, from one life, to 
another; death, more common, and ſignifies, pre- 
ciſely, extinction of life; deceaſe, more ſtudied, | 
is a term ſomewhat bordering upon the law, and 
implies, the refuge of mortality. The ſecond of 
theſe words, is made uſe of, with reſpect to all 
ſorts of animals; the other two, to man only, {| 

A glorious departure, is preferable to a ſhame- 
ful life. Death, is the common lot of all thing 
living. Succeſſion, does not take place, till the 
motnent of deceaſe. | 

Departure preſents nothing horrid to the ima- 
gination, it indicates ſomething agreeable, in eter- 
. nity ; deceaſe, conveys, only, an idea of trouble, 
in being ſeparated from things, we are much at- 
tached to: but death, preſents ſomething dreadful 
and affrighting. 


91. 


Value, 
Wirth. 


Value, riſes from the intrinſic goodneſs of f 
things; worth from the eſtimation, of them. : 
Of two things, the beſt, is the moſt valuable; 


and that wsrth moſt, that bears the greateſt price. 
92. V. alley, 


92. 


Valley, | Vale, 
Bottom, Dale. 


Of theſe four words, valley, implies, a narrow 
ſoace, ſituated between two hills; bottom, a like 
ſpace, but, quaggy and diſagreeable. Vale, 1 . 
nifies, a ſpace, more extended: whereas, dale, 


means, rather, low lands. 


The words, dale and vale, are, oftener, found 


4 in poetry; valley and bottom, in proſe. 


Val'eys are, for the moſt part, winding, and, as 
they receive water from the hills on each fide, are, 
generally, converted into meads, He, whoſe 
houſe ſtands in a b:ttem, cannot live on a more 
unhealthy ſpot. A fine vale, with beautiful en- 
cloſures, bounded by riſing woods, is a delightful 


| | proſpect, Dates, are much eaſier to be ploughed, 
& than hilly lands. 
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93 
Head, 
Chief. 


The word head, is reckoned ſynonymous only, 
to chief, when uſed in a figurative ſenſe; but, 
even then, it requires a different application. 
Head, agrees beſt, with reſpe& to arrangement: 
chief, with regard to ſubordination. Thus, we 
ſay, the head of a battalion, or, a ſhip; the chief 
of a party, or, an undertaking. 


A commander in chief, is generall t th 
head of his troops. * 9 W 


94. Impediment, 


94. 


Impediment, 
Obſtacle, 
Obſiruttion, 


There ſeems to be a gradation in theſe words, 
The impediment, ſtays; the oebJtacle reſiſts; the 
o*jtruftion, puts an entire ſtop to. 

We ſay, remove the impediment; ſurmount the 
oblacle ; take away or vanquiſh the ob/7ru#ion, 

Even ſmall imp-rments, ſometimes, prove ſuch 
odlacles, as vb/truct our beſt end:avours, 

The word, impediment, ſeems to expreſs ſome- 
thing, riſing from the nature and proper cireum- 
ſtances of what we are about; that, of Hat 
ſomething, from a foreign cauſe; that of ab. 
ftrudftion, ſomething, proceeding from a ſuperior | 
force, = i 
Every temptation, may be ſaid, to impede our 
reſolutions to virtue, The eloquence of Demoſt- 
henes, was the greateſt ob/tacle, that Philip of 
Macedon found, in all his political undertakings, 3 
and which he could never ſurmount, but by force 
of arms, Nearneſs of kin, is an ob/ſtru#ion to 
marriage, which the laws have made, and which, 
thoſe laws, only, can take away. 


95. Learning, 
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Learning, 
Literature, 
Erudition. 


Of all order of words, there does not appear a 
more regular climax” than in the above three; 
which ſeems to be compleated, by the word, 
EKNOWLEDGE; but as that, has never been 


accounted ſynonymous with theſe, I Thall take 


no notice of it, here. 


Learning, implies, ſimply, that knowledge, 


which we acquire, by our common ſtudy at 
ſchool. Literature, denotes, polite learning, or, 
an acquaintance with the BELLEs LETTRES, 
and is rather, practical: but erudition, ſignifies, 


great depth of knowledge, with a particular rela- 


W tion to that, which is ſpeculative. 


Without ſome degree of learning, tis impoſh- 
ble to paſs well through the world. There was 


Ta time, when the nobility piqued themſelves, on 
being men of literature. A taſte for erudition, 
will furniſh infinite amuſement, for a tranquil 
and retired life. | 


pe 


96. 


To Inquire, 
Interrogate, 


Aft. 


We inguire, we interrogate, we aſh, in order 
to know ; but the verb, inquire, implies, curio- 


E 3 ſity; 
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ſity ; that, of interrogate, authority; that of aſt, 
ſomething, more, civil and reſpectful, 

The words inguire, and interrogate, make ſenſe, 
by themſelves ; but, to uſe the word aſe, with 


propriety, we muſt add the matter to it; that is, 


to make the ſenſe perfect, we muſt mention the 
thing we aſk. 

*T is the buſineſs of a ſpy, to make enquiries, 
Criminals are interrogated by the judge, The 
ſoldier 4 orders from the commanding officer, 
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To Shun, 
Avid, 

Fly. 


We hun, thoſe perſons, whom we would not 
fee, or by whom, we would not be ſeen, We 
avoid, doing things, that are diſagreeable to us. 
We fly, both 1 and things, which we fear 
and dread. 

In the words, Hun and avid, which ſeem to 
have the neareſt affinity to each other; there is 
this ſtanding difference, that, the word, hun, is 
generally, applied to perſons; that, of avoid, to 
things. 

In order to fly, we turn to the oppoſite fide, 
and get quick away, to prevent being taken; in 
order to ſhun, we take another road, getting lily 
away, to av:i4 being ſeen, or to eſcape a trap; 
in order to avoid, we uſe ſome extraordinary 
means. | 

We hun troubleſome company. We avoid run- 
ning into exceſs, We fly thoſe, who purſue us. 


Knowledge 


( 83 J 
Knowlege of the world, makes us four, Pru- 
dence makes us avoid, Fear, makes us fly. | 
The beſt remedy againſt the plague, is to fly 
far from the place where it is. The ſureſt me- 
thod of preſerving our innocence, is to Sun bad 
company. It is an act of the greateſt weakneſs, 
not to avoid doing thoſe things, which are de- 
trimental to our intereſt, 


98. 


Severity, 
Rigeur. 


Severity, ſhews itſelf, chiefly, in the manner 
of thinking and judging; it condemns readily 
and admits of no excuſe, Rigour, is ſeen, par- 
ticularly, in the manner of puniſhing ; it par- 
dons nothing, nor I'ghtens the ſtroke, 

Falſe devotees are ſevere, only, to others, 
whom, they are ever eager to condemn; and are 
always applauding their own actions. Rigour 
can never be juftifable, but, at thoſe times, 
when example is of the utmoſt conſequence; 
yet, even then, ſome ſort of allowance ſhould be 
made for human frailty. 


99+ 


To Succour To Aff, 
Help, x | Relieve, 


We make uſe of the word, ſaccour, in danger; 


el, in labour; aſſiſt, in want; relieve, in diſ- 


treſs. 


t 1 


treſs, The firſt, ſprings from a motive of gene. Y 


rolity ; the ſecond, from good nature ; the third, 
from humanity ; the fourth, from compaſſion, 
We give ſuccour, in battle; we help, when we 
carry part of another's burden; we afi/t, the 
poor; and relieve, the afflicted. | 
' The policy of ſtates has found it neceſſary to 
ſuccour each other, when the power of any one 
of them, is gaining too great a head. Very ex. 
traordinary things have been done, by the joint 


help of numbers. Many a parent, has beggar 


himſelf, in advancing the fortune of his child, 
*tis therefore, the indiſpenſable duty of that 


child, to afſi/t his father, to the utmoſt of bis 


power, The truly compaſſionate man, receives, 
as much inward ſatisfaction in relieving the dil- 
treſſed, as he communicates, 
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100. 
Always, 


Continually, 
Perpetually. 


That which we do, o/ways, we do, at all times, 
and on all occaſions; that, which is done, con- 
tinually, is done, without interruption, or inter- 
miſſion, but, for a time limited; whereas, what 
1s done, perpetually, is done, alſo, without inter- 
miſſion, and, without any regard to time. 

We ſhould, always, prefer our duty to our 
pleaſure. It is impoſſible to be, continually, at 


work. The heavenly bodies are, perpetually, in J 


motion. 


To 
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To pleaſe in company, we ſhould, always, 
alk well, but not, continually, The longitude 


nay be diſcovered by perpetual motion. 


06 
Diverſity, 
Variety. 


Diverſity, ſuppoſes a change, which taſte is 


always in ſearch of; in order to diſcover ſome 
novelty that may enliven and delight it: variety, 
ſuppoſes a plurality of things, differing from 
each other in likeneſs, which cheers the imagina- 
tion, apt to be cloyed with too great a unifor- 


mity. 

Without ſome diverſity, life would be, altoge- 
ther, inſipid. Nature has thrown infinite variety 
among the ſmalleſt objects; which, if we can- 
not perceive, is owing to a defect of light. 

An agreeable diver/ity of colours, will give as 
much pleaſure to the eye, as harmonious ſounds 
to the ear. Variety of amuſements, inſenſibly, 


lead us into a diſſipation. 


102. Difference, 
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Difference, 


Diſpute, 


uarrel, 
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Oppoſition of intereſts, cauſes, difference. 
Contrariety of opinions, produces diſputes. Harſh- 1 
neſs of ifoolitions, is the ſource of quarrels, | 

We make up, the difference. We end, the | 
diſpute, We appeaſe, the quarrel. 4 

Envy and covetouſneſs, make, ſometimes, great 
differences for trifles. Prejudice and want of 
attention to what is ſaid, commonly, prolong ' 
diſputes. Quarrels, for the moſt part, proceed 
more from diſpoſition, than animoſity, | 


103, 


Il, 
Sick, 

Theſe two words, are conſidered, only, as 
ſynonymous, when they imply, afflicted with | 
1 diſeaſe; but, as indiſcriminately, as they may be 
= uſed, even in that ſenſe, till, they convey diffe- 
'q rent ideas, marking different degrees of illneſs. 
The word i, in my opinion, is uſed, with moſt 
propriety, when health is the leaſt impaired; 

* that of , when the body is greatly diſeaſed, 
1 Thus we ſay, when we find a heavineſs upon 
bt the ſpirits, or, a want of appetite: that we are 
5 ill; but when the whole frame of any one is 
diſordered, we, naturally, ſay, he is /ich, 
=? When 


19 1 


When we apply either of theſe words to our- 


elves, they carry very different meanings; thus, 
am 2, is general, and implies, diſordered, in 
ny part of the body; whereas, I am fich, is par- 
Ficular, and means, diſordered, in the ſtomach. 
ET: There is, yet, a further diſtinction between 
nem; I, is moſt applicable, when in pain only; 
el, when diſeaſed ; thus, we ſay, he is :// of the 
out; but, /ick, of a fever. 


104. 


Diſeaſe, 
Diſtemper, 


Sickneſs. 


= Diſeaſe and diſtemper, imply, particular dif- 
Worders, with this difference, that, diſeaſe is more 
applicable to man; diſſemper, to brutes; where- 
Was, ſictneſs, is more general, and may be applied 
o either. | 

= Diſeaſes, ſuch as the plague, fevers, &c. are, 
ſometimes, ſo epidemical, as to lay waſte more, 
than the ſword, Diftempers, among cattle, are, 
generally, infectious. Divine difpleaſyre hath, 
W often, ſhewn itſelf, by a general fickneſs, among 

men and beaſts, 

Both diſeaſes and diſſempers, when, become 
univerſal, are f/ichneſſes, ſo ſevere, as draw the 
— prayers of a people, in hopes to avert 
them, 


105. Weary, 
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105. 
Weary, 


Tired, 
Fatigued. 


It is the continuation of the ſame thing, tha 


either, ꝛwearies, or tires, with this difference, that, 
weary, implies, a leſs. degree; tired, a greater; 


but it is labour that fatigues, We grow wear, 


or tired with ſtanding. We are .fatigued wid 


work. 


When we are weary of a thing, to complet 
it, we lack ſpirits; when, tired, we are, totally, 


unable; when fatigued, we want ſtrength to go 
through it, as we would, 


Wearineſs, proceeds, ſometimes, from an un. 


willingnets, in what we undertake; we are, fre- 
quently, tired, through diſpoſition of body, and 
ſlow circulation of blood; but, fatigue, is, 
always, the conſequence of much action; it 
ſuppoles exceſs of work, with reſpect, either to 
difficulty or length of time, | 

In a figurative ſenſe, a petitioner grows weary, 


through his impatience ; tired, thro' his perſevet- 


ance ; .and fatigued, through his importunities, 
We are weary, with waiting; tired, with ill- 
ſucceſs ; and fatigued with purſuing. 
Thus, may we be weary, and not tired ; tired, 
yet, not fatigued, 
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106. 


Ligbt, 
Brightneſs, 
Splendor, 


Light, is, the origin or commencement of 
ic btneſs ; ſplendor, is, brightneſs in perfection. 
aue intention of light, is, only, to make ob- 
as viſible, that, of brig/tns/s, to make them, 
Wearly, diſtinguiſhable and known: ſplendir, 
hews them, to the great elt degree of perfection. 
It is light at day-break; bright, in the morn- 
g; / lendid, at noon, 3 
We attribute /ighf, to the ſtars); brightneſs, to 
ie moon; and ſphlendor, to the ban. : 


107. 


Luſtre, 
Brilliancy, 
Radianey. 


Theſe three words, as the laft, riſe, gradually, 
ne upon another, and mark the different degrees 
Wi the effect of light. 

Luſtre, ſeems to be poſſeſſed of poliſh, only ; 
rilliancy, of light; but, radiancy, of fire. 
Luſtre, ſhines, only; brilliancy, dazzles ; but, 
aadianq, glares. 
We, ſeldom, make uſe of the word Jure, 
but, in the literal ſenſe; whereas, we, frequently, 


Wile that, of radiancy, and, much more often, 
that, 


* 
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that, of brill:aney, in the figurative. Conſiders 
then, in this ſenſe, it appears to me, that, it 
the force of truth, the energy of language, au 
the newneſs of the thoughts, that gives radiang, 
to a diſcourſe; whereas, bri/l:zancy, riſes from the 
beautiful turns and lively touches of expreſſion: 
and that, it is the choice of words, the agree. 
ment of terms, and the arrangement of phraſe, 
that gives a /u/tre, to what is ſaid, 


— — — * 


108. 


Wiſdom, 
Prudence. 


Wiſdom, makes us act and ſpeak, properly; fri | 


dence, prevents our ſpeaking, or acting, impro- 
perly. The firſt, in order to attain its ends, 
ſearches out the beſt paths to follow : the ſecond, 
that it may not miſs its aim, tries, to diſcover the 
bad ways, in order to avoid them. 

Wiſdom, is more knowing ; prudence, mote 
wary. 

The wiſe man, makes uſe of thoſe means, that 
are moſt proper for his purpoſe; he conducts him- 
ſelf, by the light of reaſon. The prudent man 
takes thoſe ways, he thinks moſt ſure; he does 
not venture, into places unknown. 

An ancient writer, has ſaid, that, it is a mark 
of wiſdom, not to talk on any ſubject, but what, 
we are thorough maſters of, eſpecially, if we would 
be eſteemed : we, may add to this maxim, that, 
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it is a piece of prudence, not to bring a diſagreea- 
ble ſubject on the tapis, particularly, if we ate 
deſirous of being beloved. 


109. To 
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109. 


To Find, 
Meet with. 


We find, things, unknown, or, which we 
Wought after, We meet with, things, that are in 
Pur way, or, which preſent themſelves to us, un- 
ought ſor. 

= The unfortunate, find, always, ſome reſource, 
Wn their misfortunes, People, who readily unite 
hemſelves with all the world, are liable to meet 
ith bad company, 


110. 


Union, 

Joining. 
Union, relates, particularly, to two different 
things, which agree together. Joining, reſpects 
properly two diſtant things, which draw near to- 
gether, one after the other. 

The word, union, carries with it an idea of 
agreement, and fitneſs: that, of joining, ſeems to 
ſuppoſe, ſome kind of motion. . 

We ſay, the union, of colours; and the joining, 
of armies: the union, of two neighbours; and the 
joining, of two rivers. 

That, which is not united, is divided: that 
which is not joined, is ſeparated, 

We unite, in order to form a ſociety. We 
Join, for the ſake of company, 


Union 


# + Wa 


Union is, often, uſed, in a figurative ſenſe; hy 
Joining, only. in the literal, 

Unien, is the ſupport of families, and the poy: 
er of ſtates. The joinirg of many itreams, form 
great rivers, 


111. 


Situation, 
Condition, 
* State. ; 


The words, tuation and cinditian, imply, ſome þ 
thing accidental, and tranſitory ; with this diffe.| 
renee, that tuation, reſpects cutward circum. 
ſtances; condition, thoſe, within the matter refer · 
red to; whereas, that of „te, implies, ſomething, | 
more habitual, and laſting. 

We, generally, uſe the word, ſtualion, as re- 
lative, to affairs, rank or fortune; condition, with | 
reſpect, to the nature, quality or property of a 
thing; and that, of fate, applying it to health, 
or, our well or ill-being. | 


We ſay, our /ituation is bad; when we are ſur- | 


rounded with difkculties : that a building is in 
bad condition, when out of repair; and, that 
ſome perſons enjoy but an indifferent ſlate of 
health. | 

An ill. te of health, added to a bad /ituatim 
of affairs, is a condition, into which, every man 
muſt, naturally, dread the falling. 


— 


Such is the condition, and viciſſitude of human 
life, that, the moſt prudent men, have, often, 
found themſelves . in perplexing ſſtuations; and 


from a_/tate of happineſs, have, as it were, ron 
: the 
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ze perverſeneſs of fortune, fallen into one moſt 
retched and deplorable, 
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112. 


Of Faſhion, 
}f Quality. 


As ſynonymous, as theſe expreſſions may be, 
the mouths of thoſe, who uſe them; they, ſtill, 
ply particular characters, in their right ſignifi- 
ation, when we are obliged, on certain occaſi- 
Ws, to expreſs ourſelves properly, The laſt of 
eſe expreſſions, riſes upon the firſt, and ſignifies 
e nobility; whereas, by the other, is, only, 
derſtood the gentry. 2 
The pride and folly of che world is grown to 
great a pitch, that perſons in trade, are, conti- 
ually, apeing people F. faſbion; and thoſe, f- 


ion, people H guality. 


113. 
Notes, 


' Kemarts, 7 
Obſervation f. 


Metes, imply, a ſhortneſs and preciſion ; re- 
ars, a choice and diſtinction: oſervations, 
Womething cri..cal ar 4 far-fetched, 

Notes, ace, 3! n ineuhbary : remorks, are, ſome- 
imes, Jaticus, ſhould be, always, 
earned. 


Change 
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Change of manners and cuſtoms, for the mot 


part, renders authors in want of notes. Ther 


are as good remarks, perhaps, to be made up 
the moderns, as upon the ancients, Hiſtoric 
obſervations, make antiquity more known, 


a 
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114. 
To Take, 


Receive, 


Accept. 


We tale, what, is given us. We ray, 
what, is ſent us. We accept, what, is offerei 
Us. 7 

We take, money; we receive, favours; we . 


cept, ſervices. | 

To accept, implies, always, conſent and appro 
bation; to receive, does not; to take, excludes, 
only, refuſal. 

No man ſhould ever tate more, than his due 
We ſhould, always, acknowledge thoſe civiliti 
we have received. What, we have once accepted 


— — 


ſhould, never afterwards be rejected. 
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115. 


Sentiment, 
Opinion, 
Th ous ht » 


| Theſe words are all in uſe, when the bare ex 
22 only, of idea, is in queſtion, In ths 


enſe, ſentiment, is more certain; it is a 0 
raiſe 
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id by ſolid or apparent reaſons; opinion, is 
ore doubtful; it is a ＋ * built on ſome 
1 


undation: Thought, is ſtill leſs certain; ſpring- 
We, only, from conjecture. | 
The word ſentiment, is uſed, with more propri- 
y, when the ſubject, is on taſte, That, Homer, 
an excellent poet, is the ſentiment, of every 
Pan of learning. The word opinion, agrees beſt, 
hen talking of ſcience, It is the general opini- 
, that the ſun, is the centre of the world. The 
Word thought, is, more particularly, in uſe, when 
Ne are judging of the event of things, or, the ac- 
ions of men. Politicians have long thought, that, 
he Moſcovians would find a greater advantage 
rem Aſia, than from Europe. | 
= Sentiments, are, in ſome meaſure, guided, b 
e influence of the heart; we, often, find them 
favour of thoſe perſons we love. Opinions, 
Wre frequently, owing to prejudice; it is common 
Wor ſcholars, to have good ones of their maſters, 
Hougbts, riſe, greatly, from imagination; they 
Pre, often, chimerical. 


116. 


Reſolution, Bravery, 
Courage, Intrepidity. 
Valour, 


Reſolution, either baniſhes fear or ſurmounts it; 
© will not admit a falling back, but is ſtaunch 
on all occaſions, Courary, is impatient to attack; 
it undertakes boldly, and is not leſſened by diffi- 
culty. Yalur, 245 with vigour; it gives no 
W way to r-fiſtance, but, purſues its enterprize, in 

ſpite of oppoſition. Bravery, knows no fear; 
it 
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it runs nobly into danger, and prefers honour ty 
life itſelf. Intrepidity, encounters the greateſt 
perils with the utmoſt coolneſs ; and dares, even 
preſent, death. 925 92 

The three firſt of theſe words, ſeem more re. 
htive to action, than the two laſt; and the two 
laſt, ſeem to imply, a greater fearfulneſs of 
danger, than the three firſt, | 

Reſolution, ſupports us in action. Courag:, 
make us advance. Valour, makes us execute, 
Through bravery, we expoſe ourſelves to danger, 
We would ſacrifice ourſelves through intrepidih. 
l ſhould never deſert us: courage, 
ſhould, always, determine us to do right: valor, 
would never make us deſpiſe the enemy: bravery, 
ſhould not pride itſelf in oppoſition : nor, ſhould 
intrepidity, ſnew itſelf, but, in caſes of duty or 
neceſſity. | 


117. 
1 835 Angry, 
In a Paſſion, 
Paſſionate. 


An impatient agitation, or, ariſing of the 
blood, againſt any one, who has offended us, l 
the common import of the two fiiſt, of theſe 
terms: The word, angry, implies, a paſſion more 
internal and laſting; whereas the expreſſion, n 
a paſſion, carries in its idea, a ſudden, external 


# 


guſt of anger; ſhort, but violent. 


Anger, (hall, ſometimes, brood in the breaſt, 
for years; till at laſt it becomes, as it were, fixed 


and ſettled; ſometimes, it will diſſemble, for 3 


long 
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long while together; but, often, finds it extreme- 
ly difficult to pardon : On the contrary, it is the 
general characteriſtic of thoſe, who are in a 
paſſion, to forgive, as ſoon as it ſubſides; which 
may, perhaps, be the next quarter of an hour ; 
beſides, the man, in a paſſion, cannot diſlemble ; 
his violence of anger, muſt have vent; when 
that's obtained, he is as cool as before : indeed, 
his paſſion, will now and then, ſettle into con- 
firmed anger, but when that is the caſe, it is, ge- 
nerally, owing to repeated offences. 

With reſpect to the word, paſſtonate, there is a 
wide difference, between the man in @ paſſion, 
and the paſſionate man; the one, being extraor- 
dinary, the other, ordinary. 

Few men, for example, can avoid being in a 
paſſion, when, they are, greatly, offended ; but 
paſſunate people, are heated, on the molt trifling 
occaſions, | 


118. 


Hafty, 
Paſſionate. 


According to my conception, it appears, that 
haſty, relates, more, to action or blows; and 
that, paſſionate, goes ſeldom farther, than words. 

A haſly man, is apt to lift his hand; it is, ge- 
xerally, with him, a word and a blow. A paſ- 
ſonate man, will vent his anger in words, only. 

We ſhould be upon our guard, when, with 
baſty people; and have patience, with the 
paſſionate. 

F 119. Strong, 
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119. 


Strong, Stout, 
Robuſt, . Sturdy. 


Strength, is, chiefly, owing to the conftruQtion 


of the muſcles. A little man is, often, /tronger, 


than a greater. Robuſtneſs, carries with it, an 
idea of luſtineſs, is leſs ſubject to infirmities, 
and, much owing to conſtitution, A ſhort man, 
may be robuſt. By flout, we underſtand tall and 
ſtrong- made. A little man, tho? never ſo fray, 
cannot be called, out. By turdy, we mean ſtout, 
with a degree of hardineſs. 

Strength, gives a man an advantage over his 
enemies; robuſtneſs, lends him, an air of dignity 
and authority; /foutne/s, makes him, admured; 


fturdineſs, is accompanied, with an air of mean- 


neſs. 


I 20, 


Complaiſant, 
Polite, 
a Fell-bred. 


Complaiſance, riſes from the reſpect we {hev 
thoſe, whom we meet; is, ſometimes, fincere, 
ſometimes, not ; politeneſs, from the flattering 
methods, we make uſe of in our behaviour and 
converſation; and is, generally, inſincere; but, 
to be wwell-bred, is to ſhew the ſame honours, 


always, with fincerity. Jaiſan 
| C:mp al ance, 
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' Complaiſance, is the characteriſtic of the lover; 
politeneſs, of the courtier ; but, to be well-bred, 
denotes, the gentleman. 

We ſhould be complarſant, without importuni- 
ty; and polite, without inſipidity. The diſtin- 
guiſhing mark of a well-bred man, is, the con- 
ſtant care he takes, never to diſguſt or offend, 


121. 


Hump-backed, 
Crooked, 
Deformed. 


The true meaning of the word, /ump-backed, 
is, having a riſing, upon the back, owing either 
to crookedneſs, or ſome other cauſe, and may be 
either natural or accidental: tho' the words, 
crooked and deformed, convey other ideas, ſtill 
nothing is more common, than to find them, 
frequently, in uſe to expreſs the ſame as hump- 
backed. By crookedneſs, is underſtood, any devia- 
tion from natural ſtraitneſs. Deformity, implies, 
any part of the body- being imperfect or unna- 
tural, Thus, a man is crooked, if any ways, 
twiſted or bent from the natural ſhape; and 
deformed, if he has an eye, a finger, or, a toe, too 
little, or, too much. We may be hump-bacied, 
or, crooked, by a fall, or, ſome other accident ; 
but deformed, we cannot be, otherwiſe, than by 
a defect or exuberance in nature. 

A man may be deformed, and not crooked ; 
crooked, yet not hump-backed. 


F 2 122. Perfect, 
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122. 


Perfect, 
Finiſhed, 
Complete. 


Perfection, regards, properly, the beauty, 
which riſes from the deſign and conſtruQion 
of the work; finiſhing, that which riſes from 
the workmanſhip and hand, of the workman, 
Completion, depends upon the want of nothing; 
but, on the work's having every thing, it ſhould 


have. The firſt, excludes all ſorts of defect. 


The ſecond, ſhews a particular care and attenti- 
on, to the minuteſt article. The third, reſpects 
more, the Poop of parts. 

We may, eaſily, make a thing complete; and 
with much pains, finiſh it; but, after all, it may 
not be perfect. | 


123. 


Misfortune, 


Diſaſter, 
Calamity. 


Each, of theſe words, denotes, a ſad event 


but, that, of m:sfortune, is applied to caſualties, 


and, outward circumſtances, things detached 
from us. Diſaſter, reſpects, properly, perſonal 
accidents, Calamity, implies, ſomething, more 
genera], 
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It is a misfortune, to loſe our money or our 
friend. It is a diſiſter, to fall or be wounded, 
It is a calamity, to find ourſelves, ſuddenly, diſ- 
graced and ruined in the world. 

We ſay, a great misfortune ; a ſhocking diſaſter ; 
and a dreadful calamity. 

Misfortunes, will happen to the beſt of men, 
We bring diſaſters, frequently, upon ourſelves, 
thro' want of proper care. Calamilies, are, often, 
ſent by heaven, upon the wicked, to rouſe them, 
from their ſinful lethargy, 


126 


To Conſent, | 
Acquieſce, 


Agree, 


We conſent, to the will of others, by permit- 
ting. We acguieſce, in what is propoſed, by 
conforming, We agree, to what is ſaid, by ap- 
proving. 

We, naturally, oppoſe, what, we do not conſent 
to; diſcourage, what, we will not acquzeſce in; 
and, diſpute, what, we cannot agree to. 

It appears to me, that, the word, conſent, ſup- 
poles ſome authority, in the perſon conſenting ; 
that, of acquieſce, ſome ſubmiſſion, in the perſon 
acquieſcing ; and that, the word agree, denotes, 
ſome averſion to diſpute. 

Parents, conſent, to the marriage of their 
children, Parties, acguieſce, in the decree of a 
Judge, Well-bred perſons, agree, almoſt, to 
every thing, 


125. Management, 
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I25. 


Management, Conduct, 
Direction, Government, 


Adminiſtration, 


Management, reſpects, only, private things, 
truſted to the care of ſome one, to employ for 
the profit of another, and, to whom, he is to 
render an account ; as that of a clerk, to his 
maſter, Direction, relates to certain affairs, 
where, there is a diſtribution, either of money, 
office or whatever elſe, is committed to the care 
of another, to preſerve neceſſary order. Admini- 
ſiration, refers to objects of greater conſequence, 
ſuch, as thoſe of juſtice, or, the finances of 2 
ſtate; it ſuppoſes a pre-eminence of employ, 
which gives power, credit, and, a kind of liberty, 
in the department, the perſon is engaged in. 
C:ndutt, points out ſome knowledge and ability, 
with reſpect to things; and, a ſubordination, 
with regard to perſons. Government, reſults from 
authority and dependance; it indicates a ſuperi- 
ority of office, with a particular relation, to 
policy. 

Whoſoever has the management of any one's 
concerns in truſt; ſhould be as attentive and as 
careful, as if they were his own. He, who un- 
dertakes the direction of public charities z ſhould 
diveſt himſelf of all prejudice and partiality. 
A judge ought to be wiſely circumſpect in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice; and, a prime miniſter 
intently wary, in the adminiſtration of public 


affairs, No one thing ſhould be committed - 
| the 
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the cendu? of another, unleſs, we are well per- 
ſwaded, he has abilities, adequate to the taſk ; 
and will act in conformity, to the intentions of 
him, whoſe buſineſs he undertakes, The man, 
who, thro' favour of his prince, is offered the 
helm of government; ſhould, ſcriouſly, reflect on 


the arduous office; and not ſuffer his ambition, 


to get the better of his diſcretion. 


126. 


Afﬀront, 
Inſult, 
Abuſe, 


A Front, is an arrow of reproach and contempt, 
ſhot in public; it piques and mortifies thoſe, 
who have any ſenſe of honour. Inſult, is an 
attack, made with inſolence; it is, uſually, re- 
pelled with ſpirit, Both affronts and inſults, 
may be given, without words; but, abuſe reſults, 
chiefly, from ſcurrilous language. 

Affronts, are, often, given through the childiſh 
itch of revenge. Inſults, are, too frequently the 
oftspring of pride, We ſeldom, if ever, hear 
abuſe, in the mouth of a well-bred man. 

Happy is that perſon, that can put up affronts, 
with compoſure; bear inſults, with calmneſs 
and, turn a deaf ear, to abuſe. 


I27, 
To, 


In order, to. 


Theſe terms are ſynonymous in that ſenſe, 
where, they ſignify, doing one thing, in view of 
another; but the word, to, denotes, a nearer 
view ; the cxpreſſion, In order, to, one, farther 
oft, | 

We get introduced to a prince, to make our 
court: we make our court to him, in order, 1 
obtain his favours, 

The word, to, ſeems to agree beſt, when what 
we do, in view of ſome other thing, is, almoſt, 
certain to take effect. The expreſſion, in order, 
to, appears to be uſed, with moſt propriety, when 
the thing we have in view, may not be the imme- 
diate conſequence, 

We fire cannon, againſt a beſieged place, to 
make a breach, and in order, to take it, by 
aſſault, or, oblige the enemy to ſurrender. 

To, reſpects, more particularly, an effect, which 
ought to be produced. In order, to, regards, 
properly, an aim, which we would obtain. 

Young women, at a certain age, do all they 
can to pleaſe, in order, to procure themſelves 
- huſbands. 


128, Outſſde, 
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128, 


Out- ſide, 
Appearance. 


In the literal ſenſe; it is, the walls, the 
ditches, the courts, the gardens, the avenues that 
forms the out-ſide of a caſtle; but it is, the 
figures, the grandeur, the fituation, and, the 
architecture, that determines the appearance: the 
outhde, being the external part of a thing; the 
appearance, the effect, which a view of that thing 
produces, or the idea, we form of it, by that 
view, 

In the figurative ſenſe; outſide, is, oftner, 
applied to our manners, and, our way of living : 
appearance, ſeems to be more in ule, with reſpect 
to our actions and our conduct. 

A brilliant exut/ide, is no certain proof of a 
good fortune. Going, frequently, to church, is 
an appearance, that can determine little, with 
regard to virtue. 


129. 
Viſion, 


Apparition. 


A viſien, paſtes, inwardly, in the mind; and, 
5 ſuppoſed to be, only, an action of the imagina- 
ton, An apparition, ſtrikes the ſenſes, outward- 


'y, and, is ſuppoſed to be, an object from with- 


out, 
F £ Joſeph 


= 


Joſeph was warned by a vin, to fly into 
Egypt, with his family. Mary Magdalen was 
informed of the reſurrection of our Saviour, by 
an apparition. 

Feveriſh perſons, often, think they ſee viſion, 
Timid and credulous people, ſometimes, take 
trees or poſts, for apparitions; and, frequently, 
objects of their own imagination, 


130. 
To See, 
Perceive. 


Objects, that have ſome duration, or, that ſhew 
themſelves, are ſcen; thoſe, that paſs by quickly, 
or, are hid, in ſome meaſure, from the eye, are, 
only, perceived. | 

We /ee the face, and, by that, perceive the diſ- 
poſition of the heart, | 

In a crowded court, thoſe, who ſtand forward, 
are ſeen, by the prince; while others, behind, 
are ſcarcely perceived. | 


131. 


To Fear, To Dread, 
be Apprebenſiue, be Afraid. 


We fear, an ill; through a natural averſion to 
it, and, from a ſenſe, that it may happen to us: 
we are apprehenſive, of loſing a benefit; through 
an eager deſire to obtain it, and, from a con- 


viction that we never may: we dread, our ad- 
| verſary; 
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verſary ; through ſentiments of eſteem, when we 
know him our ſuperiour : we are aid of 
danger; through a timid diipolition, 

Want of courage, makes us fear. Doubt of 


ſucceſs, makes us apprehenſive. Diſtruſt of 


ſtrength, makes us dread. Imagination itſelf, 
will, often, make us afraid, 

Common people fear death, more than any 
thing: the Epicureans were, much more, in ar 
of pain; but gentlemen, are of opinion, they 
ought to fear nothing, ſo much as infamy. The 
more, ardently, we with for a thing, the more we 
apprehend the loſing of it. Whatever merit, an 
author may flatter himſelf that he has, he ſhould 
always dread the judgment of the public. Wo- 
men, who are afrazd of nothing, but loſing 
their reputation ; do honour to their ſex. 


132. 
To Teach, 


Learn, 


Inſtruct. 


To teach, is, only, to give leſſons: to learn, 
is, to give leflons, with ſucceſs: both which 
words, relate more to thoſe things, that are pro- 
per to cultivate the mind, and, form a good edu- 
cation ; for, which reaſon, we uſe them with 
prop:iety, when the arts and ſciences ard in guet 
tion. To inſtruct, has a greater relation, to that, 
which is uſeful, in the conduct of life and {uc- 
ceſs of affairs; it is, therefore, in its oioper 
place, when ipeaking of any ting, that co, 
cerns eitger our duty, or, our nteteſt. 
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Profeſſors. teach, in public ſchools, thoſe, who 
come to hear them. The hiſtorian learns, poſte. 
rity, the events of his times. A father inſtru; 
his children, how they ought to live in the world. 

It requires great knowledge, to teach, method 
and plainneſyy to learn others; experience and 
abilities, to inſtruct. 

Many perſons attempt to teach, what, they 
have occaſion to ſtudy themſelves. Some will 
undertake to {earn others, what they, themſelves, 
are, almoſt ignorant of. Very few, are capable 
of inſtructing. 


+» 


133. 


Gentle, 
Tame. 


Gentle animals, are, naturally ſo; tame ones, 
are ſo, partly by the art and induſtry of man. 

The dog, the ox, and, the horſe, are gentl: 
animals; the bear, and, the lion, are ſome- 
times, tame, | 


— 


134 
To Bind, 
Tie. 


We bind, to prevent the limbs moving, or, the 
parts of a thing ſeparating; we tie, to ſtop a 
thing, or, prevent its going any farther, 

We bind the feet and hands of a criminal ; 
and, we tie him to a ſtake, , 

n 


[ 109 } 

In the figurative ſenſe, a man is bound, when 
he is not at liberty to act; and, he is tied, when 
he cannot change his party, or, quit it. 

Authority and power bind: intereſt and love 
tie. 

We do not think ourſelves bound, when we ſee 
not our bonds; and, we do not imagine ourſelves 
tied, when we have no occaſion to uſe our 


liberty. 


135. 
To Hope, 
Expect. 


The firſt of theſe words has, for its object, 
ſucceſs in itſelf, and denotes, a truſt, born up by 
ſome encouragement. The ſecond, regards, 
particularly, the happy moment of event, and 
intimates, a certainty of its arriving; we hope, 
to obtain things: we expect, their coming. 

We ſhould always hope, for the indulgence of 
heaven; and, expect, without murmuring, the 
hiur of Providence, | 

What we hope for, ſeems to be more a favour 
or a kindneſs; what we expect, more a duty or 
obligation. Thus, we hope, for favourable an- 
ſwers to our demands; and, we expect, ſuch as 
are agreeable to our propoſitions. 

I hope, my work will meet with the taſte of 
the public; and, I expe, an equitable ſentence. 


136. Weight, 


13 


136. 
Weight, 


Influence, 


Sway. 


Taking theſe words in the ſenſe, of having 
power over the minds of others; weight, implies, 
prevalence, tho* ſmall ; influence, ſeems to haue 
more force; ſway, is more abſolute, 

Superiority of rank and reaſon, gives weight; 
it is commonly by perſuaſion, that it acts. At- 
tachment to perſons contributes much to the in. 
fluence, they have over us; it is by ſolicitation, 8 
it prevails. The art of finding out and taking 
advantage of the weakneſs of men, forms the 
fway, we bear over them; *tis by watching their 
motion, that we ſucceed. 

The weight we have with others, proceeds, al- 
ways, from ſome worth, in ourſelves, either of 
mind, birth or fortune. Influence is owing to 
ſome tye, either of heart or intereſt, Sway, riſes 
from an aſcendency, arrogated by art, or, ceded 
to us, thro' weakneſs. | 

A perſon of weight, has ſucceeded, ſometimes, 
when arguments would have no force. Influence, 
on ſome occaſions, hath wrought, almoſt, mira- 
cles, effecting that, which money could not bring 
to bear. - Sway, is a wonderful operator on weak 
minds: procuring that, through art, which no 
other thing can, poſhbly, obtain. 

What perverſeneſs then, can poſſibly withſtand 
a man cf ſome weight in himſelf ; whoſe influence 
is great, and, who knows how to bear a propel 


ſway. 
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137. 
Authority, 


Power, 
Dominion. 


We find in the word, authority, ſufficient ener. 

to make us perceive a right, either of civil or 
politic adminiſtration. There is in the word, 
power, a particular relation to the ſubordinate ex- 
ecution of ſuperior orders. The word, dominion, 
carries with it, an idea of empire. 

It is the law, which gives authority; it deriv- 
ing all its might, from thence. Power, is inveſt- 
ed in delegates, thoſe, to whom the execution of 
the laws is entruſted, and is, conſequently, in 
ſubordination to authority, Dominiin, ſprings 
from the joint conſent of the people, or, from 
the force of arms, and, is either lawful or tyran- 
nical. | 
We are happy, in living under the authority of 
a Prince, who prides himſelf in juſtice; whoſe 
miniſters aſſume no power, beyond what is legal; 
and, who makes the welfare of his ſubjects, the 
baſis of his dominizn. 

Authority, if weak, is expoſed to contempt ; it 
is, equally, as dangerous, not to make uſe of it 
on proper occaſions, as, even, to abuſe it, A 
blind power, which acts in oppoſition to juſtice, 
becomes odious, and paves the way to its own 
ruin, A jealous dominion, that admits of no ſharer, 
makes itſelf formidable; awakens, on that ac- 
count, the ardor of its enemies, and, thus, uſhers 
im its own fall. 

There 


E 


There appears to me, particularly, in the ide 
of authority, ſomething juſt and reſpectable; in 
the idea of power, ſomething ſtrong and active; 
and, in the idea of dominion, ſomething great and 
elevated. 

As there is none but God, that has an unlimi. 
ted authority; ſo, there is none elſe, who has in. 
finite power; neither is there any abſolute, ſoye. 
reign, and independent dominion, than his. 

Nature has eſtabliſhed no authority among men, 
but that of fathers, over their children; all other, 
proceeds from poſitive right, The power of the 
paſſions, is the true ſpring of action, and, deter- 
mines us, with reſpect, either to good or evil, 
It is not only by the diſpoſition of human laws, 
that marriage places the woman under the domi- 
nion of the man; but, it is, alſo, ſo ſettled by the 
divine, 


138. 


Volume, 


Book. 


A volume, may contain many books : A both, 
may make many volumes, T he binding, proper- 
ly, diſtinguiſhes the volumes; and, the diviſion of 
the work, the books, 

We muſt not, always, judge of the knowledge 
of an author, by the largeneſs of the ne. 
Works are, ſometimes, ſpread out into many 
books, which would be more valuable, were iney 
reduced to one, 
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139. 
To have a Mind, for, | To Hanker after, 
Long for, | Luſt after. 
Wiſh for, 


The laſt, of theſe expreſſions, is more uſed in 


theology, and ſuppoſes, always, an illicit object, 
forbid by the laws of God; thus, we 4% after a 
woman; or, the goods of another, The others, 
are all, in common uſe, and, expreſs our inclina- 
tion to a thing, be it what it will; with the fol- 
lowing difference between them. We, have a 
mind, for, or, long for, a preſent object; but, 
have a mind, ſeems attended with more knowledge 
and reflection; long for, more opinion and more 
taſte: we wiſh for, things, farther diſtant; we 
banker after things, that more affect us, 

Princes, ſometimes, have a mind, to gratify 
their ambition, at the expence of their future 
welfare, Women with child, frequently, long 


: for moſt things they ſee : Lazy people, often, fit 


down and content themſelves, with wiſhing for 
thoſe things, they would, preſently, obtain, if 
diligent and aſſiduous. Some children will han- 
ter, a long time, after their nurſes, and, it is 
with the greateſt difficulty, they can be brought 
to forget them, 


140. Gain, 
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140. 


Gain, 


Profit, 


Gain, ſeems to ariſe from ſomething very 


Lucre, 
Emolument. 


caſual; and implies, riſk and hazard; it is for 


this reaſon, the word, is in great uſe among 
gameſters and tradeſmen. Profit, appears to be 
more ſure; proceeding either from lands or in. 
duſtry. Thus, we ſay, the profits of the earth; 
or, the profits of our labour. he characteriſtic 
of lucre, conſiſts in a ſimple relation, to the 
paſſion of intereſt ; *tis on this account, we ſay, 
with the greateſt propriety, that man is fond of 
lucre. Emolument relates to commiſſions and 
employments ; intimating, not only the ſalaries, 
but, all other perquiſites. 

Some perſons are ſo particularly rigid, as to 
condemn all gain, ariſing from play. Many will, 
idly, call that profit, which has accrued by illicit 
means. It is low and ſordid, to be ever led by 
lucre. We do not, always, find the greateſt ho- 
nour, in offices, where there is the greateſt em- 
lument. 


I41, 


Very, 
Extremely. 


We are apt to uſe theſe words indiff-rentlr, 
one as well as the other, to expreſs a great de- 


gree of any thing. Thus, for example, we ſay, 
in 
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in the ſame ſenſe, very wiſe; extremely wiſe; 
notwithſtanding this, there appears to me ſome 
Hifference between them: The word, very, marks 
En extraordinary degree; but extremely, a degree 
Ito admiration. Thus, we ſay, men are, very, 
wicked: Providence is, extremely, kind. 
# Beſides this diſtinction, there is one more de- 
Flicate, which is, that very, does not ſuit well, 
but in the literal and natural ſenſe; for when we 
ſay, a man is very wiſe; we would be underſtood, 
as ſaying, truly wiſe ; whereas extremely, may be 
wy with elegance, in an ironical ſenſe, We 
F ſay, then, in raillery, he is, extremely, wiſe, in 
| ceaſing to purſue that, he knows not how to get 
at; and, extremely, patient, in taking a blow 
| calmly, he has not the ſpirit to return. 
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142. 
Fantaſtical, Maeggotty, 
Whimſical, Fancaful, 


Of theſe words, that of fantaſtical, implies, a 
| rambling from true taſte, thro? exceſs of delica- 
| Cy, or, an unſeaſonable ſearch after ſomething 

better. That of whimſical, means, an affectation 

of ſingularity. By maggetty, is underſtood, a 
ereat — or, ſudden change of taſte. 
Fanciful, implies, a certain revolution of humour, 
cr, a particular way of thinking. 

There cannot be a more deſpicable creature, 
than the fantaſtical fop; he tricks out his charm- 
ing ſelf, in hopes of attracting the reſpe& of 
mankind; but, on the contrary, meets, only, 
with ſcorn and contempt. The whimfical man, 
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if his invention be fertile, is, ſometimes, an cd. Mor 
ject of preſent admiration ; but, on ſerious re. Mit 
flection, is, too frequently, the ſubject of ridicule, tw. 
A maggotty perſon, is, equally, tireſome to hin. 

ſelf and to others; as what pleaſes him, on: 2 


minute, ſhall, often, diſpleaſe him, the next 
He, who is fanciful, is far more troubleſome v 
himſelf, than to others; for being led away hy 
his wild imagination, he, fondly, believes many 
things to be real, which, in fact are, only, ideal, 


__ * 


143. 
Capacity, 


Capacity, has more relation to the knowledge 
of things; ability, to their application. The 
one, is acquired, by ſtudy; the other, by 
practice, 

He, who has capacity for a thing, is proper to 
undertake ; he, who has ability, to execute. 


— 


144. 
Little, 
> Small, 


The word, little, ſometimes, ſignifies, only, 
want of bigneſs; and, at other times, want 0 
greatneſs, in every ſenſe; whereas that of ſmall, 
is the oppoſite, only, to bigneſs, and, ſuppoſes 


ſome kind of length. Thus, we ſay, a little 
| houle ; 


WG 


| houſe; a little man; a little cup; a little globe: 
but, a ſnall thread; a ſmall line; a fmall 


Itwig. 
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145. 


To Remark, 
Obſerve. 


To remark, implies, taking notice, with atten- 
tion, in order, to remember: to obſerve, means, 
E rather, to watch, with examination, by way of 
| paſſing our judgement, | 

The traveller remar+#s, that, which ſtrikes him 
© moſt; the ſpy, obſerves thoſe proceedings, which 
he thinks of conſequence, 
; It is the part of a general to remark thoſe, of 
bis men, who diſtinguiſh themſelves in battle; 
and, obſerve the motions, of the enemy. 
We may eb/erve, in order, to remark ; but euſ- 
tom will not admit of an inverſion of the phraſe. 
= Thoſe, who obſerve the conduct of others, in 
order, to remark their faults; do it, rather, 
through a delight in cenſuring, than, a deſire of 
| correcting their own errors. 
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146. 


To go back, 
Return. 


We go back, from a place, where we have, 
{ome conſiderable time, been. We return, to a 
Place, we had, juſt before left, Thus, we ſays 

| , C 
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he is gone back into his own country. He is raum. 
ed home, We ſay, alſo, he is gone back from vi. 
tue; he has returned to his fault. 


147. 
Idea, Imagination, 


Thought, Notion. 


The idea, repreſents the object; thought, conſ. 
ders it; imagination, forms it; thus worked u, 
it becomes a notion. The firſt, only, points; the 
ſecond, examines; the third, ſeduces ; but, the 
laſt, draws. 

When in converſation, our ideas are juſt; our 
thoughts, fine; and, our imaginations, brilliant; we 
ſhall be ſure to pleaſe : and, our notions, tho fin- 
gular, will, always, be reſpectable. 


— — 


148. 


Bu ſineſs, 

e. 
Bufneſs implies, an object of induftry ; afar, 

an object of concern. The firſt, employs the 

hands; the ſecond, the mind. The word, by 

neſs, by its having no plural number, intimates 1 

particular employ ; by the ſingular of affairs, be 

ing ſeldom in uſe, in the ſenſe before us, that 

word is underſtood to mean, a variety of tranſac- 

tions, 
The man of much bu/neſs, ought to have! 


ſtrong conſtitution, He, who has many «fa! 
to 


„„ 


to ſettle, tho' he may have a clear head, will find 
it difficult, to adjuſt them all, to his ſatisfaction. 
He, who, continually, interferes with the bu/i- 
7 4 of others, neglecting his own Fairs, makes 
# himſelf an object of ridicule ; and, merits the 


| contempt of mankind, 


— 


149. 


To Take, 
Chooſe. 


When we would take a thing, we determine 
upon one, becauſe, we cannot have all. We 
chooſe, by comparing things, becauſe, we would 
have the beſt. The one, ſuppoſes a ſimple deter- 
mination of the will ; the other, a diſcernment of 


the mind, | 


= Between two things, exactly alike, we may de- 
termine, which to take, when at the ſame time, 
chere is no choice. | 
We are ſometimes conſtrained to tate one 
Ding, out of many, when we are not obliged to 
cho9/e, 


We cannot uſe the word take, but, with reſpect 


to ourſelves ; but we _ ſometimes, for others. 

It is a point of good-manners, when offered 
fruit or any other thing, where there is choice; to 
take, that, which comes firſt to hand: but, when 
we would preſent any thing of the like fort, to a 
ſtranger, it is a mark of politeneſs, to chooſe for 
him the beſt. 

When things are at our option, that is, when 
we may take, which we pleaſe; we ſhould try to 
make a good choice. 


Between 


E 


Between a good courſe of life and a bad, ther 
is no medium; we muſt either tate the one or the 
other. Nothing appears more difficult to me, 


than the choice of a friend. 
If, in a journey, there were, only, two road, 
to take; the one, ſhort, but, bad ; the other, 


long, but, good; I ſhould, certainly, chooſe the 
laſt. 


I 50. 


To Chooſe, 
Make choice of. 


The word, chooſe, is moſt, in its place, with 
reſpect to things, we would make uſe of, The 
expreſſion, make choice /, is, more proper, when 
it relates to perſons, we would appoint to any dig- 
nity or employ. 

George, the third, cheſe, the Queen's palace, 
as his place of reſidence in town; and, mad 
choice of Cæſar Hawkins, to inoculate his chil- 
dren. | 

To chooſe, indicates, more particularly, a com- 
pariſon made between things, in order, to knon, 
which is beſt to take; to make choice of, marks 
with greater preciſion, the ſimple determination 
of one perſen preferable to another. 

Princes do not, always, chos/e their miniſters; 
neither, do they, always, make choice of a Talbot, 
for - chancellor; nor, a Marlborough, for a ge- 
neral. 


151. To 
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151. 
To Chooſe, 
Prefer, 


We do not, always, chooſe, what, we prefer | 
but, we ever prefer, that, which we chooſe. 

To chooſe, 1s, to determine in favour of a thing, 
either on account of its merit, or, its value. Io 
prefer, is, to determine in its favour, by any mo- 
tive whatſoever; whether it be merit, affection, 

ood-manne:s, policy, or, what not. 

'Tis the judgment, that makes the choice; the 
heart, that gives the preference. Tis for this rea- 
ſon, that we, commonly, cheoſe, what, we are ac- 
quainted with; and, frefer, what, we love. 

Prudence, ſometimes, forbids our ch92/eng that, 
which ſtrikes the eye moſt, Juſtice will not, of- 
ten, permit us to frefer our friends, to other 
people. 

In cheeſing a ſtate of life, I think there can be 
no harm in preferring that, which is moſt agree- 
able to our inclinations ; as, in ſo doing, we 
ſhould, naturally, find more ſatisfaction in our 
duty, 

Choice, is either good or bad, according to out 
taſte, or, the knowledge we have in things. Pre- 


| /Jerence, is, either juſt or unjuſt, as reaſon dictates, 


or, paſſion inſpires. 

Partial preference, is, ſometimes, allowed to 
princes in the diſtribution of their honours ; but, 
they ſhould, always, make choice of the ableſt 
men, in their appointments to public offices. 

| I 152, Meat, 


F ak 1 


152. 


Meat, 
Fleſh. 


By the word, Meat, is underſtood, any kind of 
food; but fleſh, ſignifies, only, the natural com- 
poſition of an animal. Thus, we ay, that fiſh 
and vegetables are proper meats for Lent; and, 
that the fe of a partridge, is very white and 
tender, 

Grain is the meat of birds; fleſh, the food df 
beaſts. . 


1 * 


153. 
Reformation, 
Reform. 


Reformation, ſignifies, often, the action of r. 
forming; reform, ſeldom any other than, the ef- 
_ | 

A general reformation of manners, among the 
people, will ever be found a very difficult and k- 
borious taſk, When we have not been able to 
complete a thing to our ſatisfaction, by any for. 
of amendment, we have, often, brought it to bea, 
by a thorough reform. 


154. Smith, 
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I 54. 


Smooth, 
Level. 


That, which is not rough, is ſmooth. That, 
which is free from either hollows or riſings, is 


level. 
The ſinoothiſt marble is the beſt. A country, 


where there is neither hills nor valleys, is level. 


1 55 
To Fade, 
Wither. 


Of theſe two words, wither, riſes upon that of 
fade, A flower, which is faded, may recover; 
but, that, which is withered, can not. 

Beauty, like a flower, fades through length 
of time; and may wither, ſuddenly, by an acci- 


dent. 


I 50. 


Prerogative, 
Privi'ege. 


Prerocative, relates to honour, and perſonal 
preference; it riſes principally, from ſubordina- 
tion, or, from the relation, perſons bear among 
themſelves: whereas, privilege, implies, ſome 
advantage from intereſt or office, proceeding 
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from the grant of a prince, or, the laws of a ſo- 
ciety. 

Birth, gives prerogatives, Offices, give privi. 
leges. 


I 57. 
Knowing, 


Diſcerning. 


The &nowing man, acts ſurely, he ſeldom de- 
ceives himſelf; yet, knowledge of life, only, i; 
his fort. The diſcerning man, is clear-ſighted 
and judicious, ſees thro? the artifices of mankind, 
with half an eye, and, will not ſuffer himſelf to 


be deceived ; his great abilities conſiſt, in diſtin 


guiſhing. 

The ſtudy of man, will make a perſon know; 
but, it requires great experience, and, a long at- 
tention, both to men and books, to render him 
diſcerning, © 

An artful, ingenious rogue, will, ſometimes, 
take in the knowing, by a novel deceit ; through 
the fallacy of which, the diſcerning man, hal), 
readily, penetrate, g 
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158. 


Order, 
Regularity. 


AY 6 
Fach, of theſe words, implies, a prudent diſpo- 
ſition of things; but, that, of order, relates, 


more, to the effect, which reſults from ſuch 3 
diſpoſition; 
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diſpoſition ; that, of regularity, more, to the pow- 
er, and, to the mode], that conducts that diſpo- 
ſition. 
We obſerve order, in conformance to regula- 
rity. The firſt, is the effect, of the ſecond, 


I 59. 
T raffic, 


Trade, 
Commerce, 


Traffic, relates, more, to the exchange of mer- 
chandize; trade, and, commerce, to that, of buy» 
ing and ſelling; with this difference, that trade, 
ſeems to imply the manufacturing and vending of 
merchandiſe within ourſelves; commerce, negocia- 
ting with other countries, 

We traffic, with nations, that have not the uſe 
of money; by bartering one kind of merchandiſe, 
for another. Trade, is looked upon by the wiſeſt 
of men, to be the ſupport of every ſtate; as the 
proſperity of a kingdom depends, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon its riches ; and, riches, is the im- 
mediate effect of trade, The great and exten- 
hve commerce, that England holds with other na- 
_ makes us, the glory and admiration of the 
world. 


160. Exchange, 
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160. 


Exchange, 
Truck, 
Barier. 


The word, exchange, means, ſimply, in a gene. 
ral ſenſe, the act of exchangu:s one thing for ano- 
ther, be it, what it may: the other two, are in 
uſe to denominate the particular kinds or me- 
thods of exchange; of which, this i the difference, 
that, te word, truck, is uſed, with molt proptie- 
ty, wacn ſpeaking of ſerviceable things, ſuch as 
are mo, cable; as the zrucking of horſes, trinkets, 
utenſils, &c, Whereas, Larter, is a more mer- 
cantile expreſi.on, and intimates the exchange of 
different commoditics, by way of traffic, Thus, 
ſo little are the natives of Guinea acquainted, 
with the value of gold, that, they hold commerce 
with other nations, by bartering it away for glals, 
and, other trifling ornaments, 


— ä 


161. 
| Revard, Peneratian, 
Efleem, Reſpect. 


When we entertain a good opinion of a man, 
we are ſaid, to regard him; when that regard in- 
creaſes, we call it ęſleem; we teſtify that g/feem, 
by veneration; and prove it, by ſubmiſſion, through 
reſpett. 

We have a natural regard for a quiet neigh- 
tour; we e/tcem him if he ſtudies the good of the 

neighbourhood ; 
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neighbourhood ; if we perceive in him any emi- 
nent qualities, we hold him in venera/:on; and, 
in proportion, to the rank he is in above us, either 
by birth or fortune, we treat him, with Jeſs or 
greater reſpect. | 

Being born in the ſame country, claims regard. 
Civility creates e/fcem. Age and merit, render ve- 


nerab e; rank and dignity, reſpectable. 


162. 


Retinue, 
Train. 


Retinue, implies, a number of followers ; train, 
the ſame, with order, Thus, his coach was at- 
tended, with ſo great a retinue, that, there was no 
ſeeing the carriage, for duſt, It was cuſtomary, 
in a Roman triumph, to have, always, a number 
of captive ſlaves, in the train. 


roy. 
Occaſion, Caſe, 
Occurrence, Circumſtance. 


Conjuntture, 


Occaſion, is uſed, for the arrival of ſomething 
new, whether it be that, which preſents itſelf, or 
what, we feek; and, in a ſenſe, as indeterminate 
with reſpect to time, as the object. Occurrence, is, 
only, in uſe, to expreſs that, which happens un- 
expectedly, and with relation to the time preſent. 
We make uſe of the word, conjuncture, to mark a 
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ſituation proceeding from a concurrence of events, 
whether of buſineſs or intereſt. Caſe, 1s employ. 
ed to ſignify, the main point, with a ſpecial re. 
ference to the ſort and ſingularity of the thing in 
queſtion. Circumſtance, carries with it no other 
idea, than that of ſomething additional, accom- 
panying another, which is principal. 

We know people on particular occaſions. We 
ſhould demean ourſelves, according to the occur- 
rence of the times. It is, commonly, the cm- 
jundture, that determines us, which ſide to take, 
It has been pretended, that there are caſes, in 
which, reaſon would condemn, even an attention 
to virtue, Diverſity of circumſlances, will make 


the ſame man, think differently, upon the ſame 


ſubject, 


164. 


Uncertainty, 
Doubt, 
Suſpence. 


In that ſenſe, in which, theſe words are ac- 
counted ſynonymous, they, all three, imply inde- 
termination: but, uncertainty riſes, when the 
event of things is unknown. Doubt, when the 
mind knows not how to chooſe. By ſuſpence, is 
underſtood, an indetermined ſtate, when the 
mind is held in expectation. 

We are in uncertainty, with reſpect to the ſuc- 
ceſs of our proceedings ; -in doubt, what ftep to 
take; in ſuſpence, when we are held from acting, 
by a delay of certainty. 

Uncertainty, 
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Uncertainty, requires caution; doubt, eonſider- 
ation; ſuſpence, patience, | 

A wile man is ſeldom uncertain, as to what 
ſhall happen ; he foreſees future events, and pre- 
pares himſelf for them. When we are in doubt, 
and at a loſs to determine; we ſhould leave the 
matter to the deciſion of others. Of all ſtates 
of indetermination, that of ſuſpence, is the moſt 
vexatious, and the only remedy, is a quiet reſig- 
nation, 


165. 
Right, 
Juſſice. 

Right, is the object of juſtice; and that, which 
is due to every one. Juſlice, is the conformity 
of our actions, with right; it is to render and 
ſecure to every one that which is his due. The 
firſt, is dictated by nature, or, eſtabliſned by 
authority, either divine or human; and 1s, ac- 
cording to circumſtances, ſometimes, liable to 
change. The ſecond, is the rule, we ſhould, 
always, follow, and is, ever, invariable. 

It is conſiſtent with the laws of ju/tice, to uſe 
the ſame means, in ſupport and defence of our 
1ghts, as are, often, employed to attack them. 
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166. 


Dejefted, Lows-ſpirited, 
Melancholy, Dull 


Dejection, is, commonly, cauſed by great af- 
fiction, and is, too often, a mark of deſpair, 
Melanch iy, is, generally, the effect of conſtituti. 
on; its cloudy ideas overpower and baniſh all 
that are chearful. Low-ſpiritedneſs, is involun- 
tary, and, often, proceeds from a weakneſs of 
nerves: exceſs of joy, fatigue, bad digeſtion, 
will occaſion it. Dullnejs, on the contrary, is 
voluntary ; it ariſes, frequently, from diſcon- 
tent, diſappointment, and from any other cir- 
cumitance that may diſpleaſe the mind. 

The mind, in dejection, is unhappy, not hav- 
ing ſufficient ſtrength and reaſon to get the 
better of it. Melancholy, will, ſometimes, wear 
away, by frequent diverſion and diffipation A 
perſon, ſubject to low-ſpirits, ſhould puriue a 
regular courſe of life, and a uniform method of 
living. Dullneſs is encreaſed by giving way to 
it; it is in our power to baniſh it, whenever 
we pleaſe, and the damp it throws on every com- 
pany, one would imagine, ſhould be our greateſt 
inducement, to do it. 

The reverſe of dejection, is joy; the reverſe 
of melanchoc, chearfulneſs; gaiety is the oppoſite, 
to /ow-ſpiritedneſs ; and ſprightlineſs, to dullneſs. 


1 67. Piercing, 
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167. 


Piercing, 
Penetrating. 


The word, piercing, implies, great ſtrength of 
ſight, and, a ſtroke of the eye; that, of pene- 
trating, great force of attention, and, reflexion, 

A piercing mind, ſees things, even, through 
the veils, that cover them; it is difficult, to con- 
ceal truth from it; it will not tuffer itſel', to be 
deceived. A mind that penetrates, reaches to the 
bottom of things, without ſtopping at the ſur- 
face; it is not eaſy to deceive it, neither will it 
ſuffer itſelf, to be amuſed. 

Beſides the above diſtinction, prercing, ſeems to 
be executed, by a ſudden glance ; penetrating, by 
making way gradually. 


168. 


To Put, 
Place. 


Put, ſeems to have a general ſenſe; place, one 
more limited, meaning to put, orderly, and, in a 
proper place. | 

We put columns, to ſupport an edifice ; we 
place them, with ſymmetry, | 


169. Diſcerument, 


[ 132 J 


Diſcernment, 
Judgment. 


Diſcernment, relates, not only, to a thing it- 
ſelf, but, alſo, to its appearances ; and, is a 
diſtinguiſhing knowledge, that prevents the con- 
founding of one thing, with another. Tug. 
ment, relates to a thing conſidered in itſelf, only, WW 
in order, to inveſtigate the truth; and, is a 
knowledge that determines, The firſt, is limited WW 
to things preſent; its office is to diſcern truth WF 
from falſehood, perfections from defects, motives WF 
from pretexts : the ſecond, pries, even, into futu- | 
Tity ; diſcovers the relation, and, conſequence of 
things, foreſeeing their effects. In ſhort, we my 
Jay, of diſcernment, that, it is knowing; that, it 
Tenders our ideas, juſt; and, of judgment, that, 
it is wiſe; that, it makes our conduct, dil- 
creet, | 

When choice, or, determination, with reſpect 
to the goodneſs, or, beauty of objects, is in queſ- 
tion, we ſhould have recourſe to thoſe, who have 
diſcernment. When we would take any ſtep of 
conſequence, we ſhould take the advice of ſuch 
perſons, as have judgment. 

Arts and ſciences require diſcernment ; which 
is, more or*leſs nice, according to the delicacy 
of the underſtanding, or, the extent of know- 
ledge. Government, and, the policy of ſtates 
demands judgment; which is, more or leſs, ſure, 
according to the force of reaſon, and, the length 
of experience, 
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170. 


Satisfied, 
Contented, 


We are ſatisfied, when, we have obtained, 
* what we wiſhed for: We are contented, when, we 
wih not for any more, 

| It happens, often, that, when, well ſatisfied, 
we are not the more content. | 
E Poſleflion will, always, prove ſatisfaory ; bu 
it is the true enjoyment, only, of what we poſ- 
ſeſs, that can make us content, 


171. 
Tale, Romance, 
Novel, Story. 


| Each, of theſe words, implies, a ſmall hiſtory, 
or, an entertaining relation of adventures: the 
three firſt, are ſuppoſed to be fabulous, and, 
made public; whereas, the laſt, may be either 
true, or, feigned, and told either in print, or, by 
word of mouth ; but, as they carry ideas peculiar 
to themſelves, it is my bulineſs, to point them 
out: by the word, tale, then, is meant, a ſhort, 
but dreſſed- up narrative of ſome ſingle adventure; 
that, of novel, ſigniſies, an amuſing hiſtory, made 
up cf many adventures, and, carried on through 
one, or, more volumes, By romance, 1s under- 
ſtood, a collection of wild adventures, in love and 


war. 
Tales, 


EE 


Tales, ought to be well related; nowels, wel 
invented; romances, well carried on; ftorirs, wel 
told. 

Tales, if attended with good morals, are ng, 
only, amuſing, but, inſtructive. Novels, are gf 
no other uſe, than to entertain; thev waſte the 
time, without making the leaſt improvement, 
Romances ſpoil the taſte of young people, who, 
by an attention to them, are apt to prefer the 
marvellous, to the natural and ſimple truth, 4 
droll ry, told with humour, is a great enlivener 
of company. 


172. 


Continuance, 
Continuation. 


Continuance, relates to duration; continuatin, 
to extent. 

We ſhould ſtudy a conſcientious diſcharge of 
our duty, during our cantinuance in any office, 
The ſeveral books, contained in the volume 0! 
Para iſe Loſt, are continuations, of the ſame ſub- 


ject. 


173. 
Continual. 
Continued. 


There may be an interruption in that, which 
is continu; but that, which is continued, will not 


admit of it. So that the firſt of theſe words, de- 
rotes 


( ans 3 


notes properly, the length of duration, although, 
there may be intervals, and, different — 3 
and, the ſecond, marks ſimply, the unity of that 
duration, independent either of length, or ſhort- 
| neſs of the time; it is, for this reaſon, we ſay, a 


F 2 continual noiſe ; continual rains; but, a continu- 


ed ſtream; and, in muſic, a continued baſe, 
Continual interruptions will make us weary of 

the beſt undertakings, In countries, ſituated 

near the poles, there is, for the ſpace of five or 


ſix months together, one continued darkneſs, inſo- 
much, that the inhabitants, during that time, 
are obliged to leave the place. 


174. 


To Bid, 
Order. 


The firſt, of theſe, is extremely general, the 
other more limited. To bid, intimates, direction 
to perform, whether the perſon directing, has any 
authority for ſo doing, or, not. To order, im- 
plics, the exerciſe of authority. 

Some people are ſo very officious, that they 
are, always, ready to do, what they are bid, whe- 
ther the thing be right or wrong, or, the perſon 
bidding, be impowered, to order them, or, not. 


( 23-3 


175. 


Tet, 
In the mean while, 


However, 


Nevertheleſs, 


Yet, ſeems, to have more force and energy; it 
aſſures, with firmneſs, in ſpite of every oppoſiti- 
on. In the mean while, is leſs abſolute, it affirms, 
only, againſt contrary appearances, Howen, 
diſtinguiſhes two things, which ſeem oppoſite; 
ſupporting one without hurting the other. Never. 
theleſs, affirms a thing, by exception; giving us 
to underſtand, that it does not occur, but, at the 
time, we are ſpeaking. 

Though thewhole earth is in arms againſt truth, 
yet, it does not prevent its triumphing. Some 
parents are very ſtrict, with reſpect to the morals 
of their children; in the mean while, will indulge 
themſelves, in every thing, their own heart can 
wiſh. Addiſon was a wretched ſpeaker, however, 
he was an excellent author. Churchill, every 
one knows, was a bad liver ; -nevertheleſs, he was 
of ſome ſervice to his country, by ridiculing vice, 
and laſhing venality. 


170. 
Excellency, 


Excellence. 


Notwithſtanding theſe words are, evidently, 
the ſame, excellence, being no other than excelimn- 
cie, contracted, or, the redundant ſyllable, gene- 


ral in old writing, taken away; yet, cuſtom ſeems 
to 
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to have applied excellency, to expreſs the title of a 
overnour, or, that of an ambaſſador, from one 


rince, to another, whereas, by excellence, is un- 
derſtood, the ſtate of abounding in any good qua- 


| | lity. 


177. 


Pride, Preſumption, 
Arrogance, Haughtineſs, 
Vanity, 


Pride, is, unreaſonable or inordinate ſelf-eſ- 


© teem. Arrogance, implies, taking much upon 


4 


| ourſelves, and, is pride attended with inſolence 


and contempt. Vunity, is accompanied with af- 
fectation, and, means, pride, exerted, on light 
grounds, By preſumption, is underſtood, a blind, 
and, adventurous confidence; with reſpect to 
haughtineſs, it is a mixture of ſoftneſs and inſo- 
lence, the immediate effect of pride. 

The haughtineſs of the proud man, is inſuffera- 
ble, . Pride makes us value ourſelves ; arrogance, 
deſpiſe others: Through vanity, we covet the at- 
tention of our acquaintance. Preſumption flatters 
us, with having a vain power, 

The proud, confider themſelves, in their own 
mind; full, and, ſelf-ſwoln, they are taken up, 
with their own perſon. The arrogant, claim to 


| themſelves, what they have not the leaſt pretenſi- 


ons to, are ready to inſult thoſe, who will not al- 
low them, what they claim; and look down, on 
the reſt of the world, with contempt. The vain, 
value themſelves, upon the opinion of others ; 


greedy of eſteem, they are eager, to engroſs the 
attention 
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attention of all mankind, The preſumptuous, car- 
ry their audacious hopes, even to chimeras; bold, 
to undertake, they, fondly, imagine they haye 
power to do every thing. 

The greateſt pain, we can, poſſibly, give the 
proud man, is, by laying his defects, before his 
eyes. We cannot hurt the arrogant, ſo much, 2 
by filent contempt. We cannot mortify a vain 
mai: more, than by paying no attention, to those 
qualifications or qualities, he prides himſelf in, 
In order to confound the preſumptuous, we need, 


only, deſire him, to put his vain deſigns in exc- 
CUtion, 
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Cure, 


Remedy. 


We perform a cure. We procure a remed, 
The firſt, relates more to the malady, and, to the 
action of him, who heals it; the ſecond, has more 
relation to health, and, the ſtate of the malady, 
we heal. We ſay, of a cure, that, it is fine; 
when its ſucceſs, does honour to the perſon, wio 
formed it; and, we ſay, of a remedy, that, it!“ 
certain, or, ſure; when its op-rations are efficaci- 
ous; that is, when it produces thoſe conſequences, 
we intended; and, we ſay of both, that, they are, 
either, eaſy, or, difficult. 

Cure, ſeems to have no other object, than 
ſtubborn diſarders, and thoſe, which proce! 
from conſtitution ; whereas, remedy, has a vie 
to ſlight complaints, and, ſuch, as are of ſhort 
duration. 

The 
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The more inveterate the diſorder, the more 
difcult the cure; in many caſes, regular living, 


is the beſt remedy. 

The word cure, is, often, conſidered, as the ef- 
ſect of remedy. Some remedies, will complete a 
cure, much ſooner than others. 

Incurable diſorders, are not, only, thoſe, where 
the cure is abſolutely impoſſible ; but, ſuch, as, 
for which, no remedy can be found. 


179. 


Haughtineſs, 
Diſdain, 


{ Both theſe words, denote, a diſpoſition, that 
prevents affability, and keeps us at a diſtance 
from thoſe, whom we think beneath us, either in 
birth, fortune, or, abilities, with this difference, 
| that haughtineſs is founded upon the eſteem, a 
man has for himſelf; and, diſdain, upon the diſ- 
eſteem, he has for others. | 
F FHarghtineſs, is ſeld>m met with, but in perſons 
of weak underſtanding, and, thoſe, who have had 
| a bad education, There are, a ſort of vain peo- 
| ple, who look upon diſdain, as a perſonal accom- 
pliſhment ; and, who uſe it on all occaſions, as, 
| 2 teſt of the merit, they pretend to. 


180. Sloth, 
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180. 


Sloth, 
Lazineſs, 
Sluggiſhneſs. 

Sloth and —_— are voluntary, with this dif. 
ference, that /oth, implies, utter inactivity, an 
abſolute averſion to work; lazineſs, an inclinati- 
on, but, a fear of trouble and fatigue : where, 
Suggiſhneſs, is, often, involuntary ; proceeding, 
ſometimes, from conſtitution, and, is diſcovered, 
by its dull, heavy method of acting. 

The /othful man, will not work, at all. The 
lazy man, is drawn to it, with difficulty, The 
ſluggiſh man is flow, through the whole open 
tion. 

Induſtry, is the reverſe of ſloth; activity, of li. 
1 expedition, of Puggiſomeſs 

e, who is /{2thful, is a murderer of time. La- 
zineſs, is its own puniſhment. A fuggi/h perſon, 
is fit for no kind of employment, ſeldom doing 
any thing well, he undertakes, 


181. 


Harm, Detriment, 
Hurt, Miſchief. 
Injury, 


Theſe words, imply, ſome kind of ill, happen” 
ing to a man's perſon, character, or, properiy- 


Thoſe of harm, and, hurt, relate more to bog 
perſon, 
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| perſon, or, character; with this difference, that 
arm, ſeems to denote, a ſmall — of hurt ; 
urt, a great degree of harm, Miſchief, implies, 
ill, to the perſon, or, property, and appears, ever, 
to be done, with an evil intent. Injury, inti- 
mates, a degree of hurt, without juſtice ; and re- 
© lates to the character, or, property. Detriment, 
carries an idea of loſs, and, is ſeldom uſed, but, 
E with, regard to property. 

By wounding a man, more or leſs, we harm, 
or, hurt, his perſon. By ſpeaking ill of him, 
deſervedly or not, we harm, or, hurt, his character: 
by breaking his head, or, ſetting fire to his houſe, 
we are ſaid to do him a miſchief. By taking 
away his good name, we jure his character: by 
defrauding him of his goods, we injure him in his 
property. By breaking a hedge, or, treading 
| down of corn, we do a great deal of detriment, 
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182. 


Duickly, 


Soon, 


Speedily. 


The word guickly, ſeems, more proper, to ex- 
| preſs the motion, with which, we act; its re- 
| verſe, is, flowly. The word, fon, reſpects the 
time, when the action is performed ; its reverſe, 
is, late. The word, ſþeedily, has a greater relati- 
on to the time, we employ about a thing; its re- 
verle, is, long-time. 

We advance the more by 


o #2 
going GcE# , but, We 


go ſurely, by going lowly, Wickednels is, al- 
ways, puniſhed, either, /e9ner, or later. It is 
neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, to be a long-time deliberating ; by, 
we ſhould execute ſpeedily. 

He, who begins /con, and, works quick; yi 
ſpeedily, have done. 


* 


183. 


Aſſiduous, 
Expeditious, 


Duick, 


When we are aſſiduous, at work, we loſe n 
time; when expeditious, we defer not, but fuilh 
immediately; when quick, we work with aCtivi 
ty. Idleneſs, delay, and flowneſs, are the thre 
defects, oppoſite to theſe three good qualities, 

An aſſiduous man, thinks nothing of the trou- 
ble of what he takes in hand, An expeditious mat, 
will not quit his work. One that is quick, wii 
preſently, have done, 

We ſhould be aſſiduous, in what we undertake; 
expeditious, in affairs, that require to be ſoon end- 
ed; and quick, in the execution of orders. 


184. 


» Now, Immediately, 
In/tantly, Preſently. 


'The doing a thing xow, expreſſes the taking | 
in hand, at that very inſtant; the other thr 
words, as they are here placed, expreſs a time 
farther and farther of, Inſtantly, implies, with. 


out any perceptible intervention of time, = 
1attly, 
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| lately, means, without delay. 
© underſtood, ſoon after. 
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By preſently, is 


185. 


Faſhion, 
Cuſtom. 


Theſe two words, like many others, I have 
| taken notice of, tho they may not ſtrike the rea- 
ber, at firſt ſight, as words, reputed ſynonymous; 
have, nevertheleſs, been uſed as ſuch, by ſome of 


4 our beſt writers, and, are, at preſent : it 1s there- 
fore neceſſary, to point out the difference be- 
E tween them. 
8 verſal ; cu/lom, more ancient: 
greater part of the people practiſe, is, a faſhion ; 3 


Faſhion, then, ſeems, more uni- 
that, which the 


that, which has been practiſed a long time, is, a 


Fi * 


Faſbion, introduces itſelf, and, extends daily; 


cuſtom, eſtabliſhes itſelf, and; gains authority ; 
the firſt, forms the mode ; ; the ſecond, a uſage: 
each, is a kind of law, independent on reaſon, 
with reſpect to that, which relates to our out- 


ward actions. | 

There is, ſometimes, more policy in conform- 
ing to a bad Faſhion; than being ſingular in ſome 
good things, Many perſons follow cujlom, even 
in their way of thinking; imbibing the notions 
of their mothers and nurſes, 


186, Variation, 
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186. 


Variation, 
Change. 


Variation, conſiſts in being, as much of one 
ſort, as another: Change, conſiſts, only, in ceaſ 
ing to be the ſame, 

We vary in our ſentiments, when, we gie 
them up, and, embrace them again. We chany 
our opinions, when, we reject one, in order, to 
embrace another, 

He, who has no certain principles, is liable u 
vary. He, who is more attached to fortune, than 
truth, will find no difficulty in changing his doc- 
trine. 


187. 


Variation, 
Variety. 


Succeſſive changes, in the ſame ſubject, make 
variation: A multitude of different objects, forms 
variety. Thus, we ſay, the variation of time; 


variety of colours. 
There is no government, but, is ſubject to v- 


riation. There is no ſpecies in nature, in which, 
we may not obſerve great variety. 


188. Track, 
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188. 


Track, 
Hocrſtep. 


E Track, is more general; meaning, any mark 
left on the way, of whatever paſſed. Fauſtep, 
is more limited; implying, the print of the feet, 
Thus, we ſay, the track of a horſe, or, a carri- 
age; but, the footfteps, of a man. 


189. 


Pickle,  Unfeady, 
Inconſtancy. Changeable, 


The attachments, of the fickle man, are ſlight; 
thoſe, of the inconſlaut, of ſhort duration, As 
to the words, unſteady, and, changeable, . they im- 
ply, an averſion in adhering to the ſame thing; 
with this difference, that the un/tzady man, is, 
cager to enjoy many things; the changeable man, 
is, in conſtant ſearch of different ones. 

Men, are, commonly, more ficile and incon- 
ant, than women; but women, more u/teady 
and changeable, than men. The firſt, err thro? 
indifference ; the ſecond, thro' a love of novel- 
iy, Conſequently, it is a merit, in men, to per- 


ſevere; and in women, to reſiſt. 


H 198. Raue, 
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190, 
Rogue, 


Sharper, 
Thie, . 


Theſe are all perſons, who ſteal what does not 
belong to them; with this difference, that the 
rogue, ſteals in ſecret; he pilfers. The harper, 
ſteals, by fineſſe ; he over-reaches, The thief, 
ſteals, by all manner of means, robbing by force 
and violence, 

The rogue, fears to be diſcovered ; the fhart- 
er, to be known again; and the hie, to be tz 
ken, 


191. 
Intention, 


Deſign. 


Intention, is, a diſpoſition or inclination of the 
mind, to ſomething at a diſtance; its character. 
iſtic, is to aim. Deſign, ſeems to ſuppoſe, ſome- 
thing ſtudied and methodical ; it is employed, in 
ſearching out the means of execution. 

Intentions, are more ſecret and vague ; deſigns, 
more extenſive, and, more rational. 

Intention, is the ſoul of action, and, the ſpring 
of true worth. Deſign, is, the effect of reflecti 
on. 

As, no one cares to be balked in his intentions, 
or, croſſed in his deſigns; we ſhould have no 


other intention, than, to do our duty; nor, * 
other 
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other deſign, than, to conform to the will of Pro- 
vidence. | 

Nothing is leſs followed, than, the original in- 
tention of charitable foundations, Nothing has 
been found more difficult to accompliſh, than, 
the d-/ign of bringing about a thorough reforma- 
tion of manners. 

That man is, truly, great, who is right in his 
'tentions, and, reaſonable, in his deſigns, 
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192. 


Unpolite, 
Clawmnyh. 


it is a much greater defect, to be clauniſb, 
than, to be, barely, unps le. 

Unpoliteneſs, is, want of good-manners: it does 
not pleaſe, Clowniſhneſs, is, a mixture of ill- 


manners: it diſpleaſes. 
Clawniſhneſs, proceeds, from an entire want of 


education: wunpoliteneſs, is owing to a bad one. 


» 


19 3 
To Tolerate, 
Suffer, 


Permit, 


We tolerate a thing, when, knowing it, and, 
having ſufficient power, we do not hinder it, We 
ſuffer it, by making no oppoſition, but, ſeeming, 
either, not to know it, 1 not to have the power 
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of preventing it. We permit it, when we ay. 
thoriſe it, by formal conſent. 

The words, 7lerate and ſuffer, are never uſed, 
but, with reſpect to bad things, or, ſuch, as wr; 
believe ſo; whereas, the word permit, relates, ci. 
ther, to good or bad, 

The legiſlative power is, ſometimes, oblige 
to tolerate certain evils, in order, to prevent 
worſe, It is, ſometimes, prudence, to ſuf, 
even, abuſe in the diſciptine of the church, n- 
ther, than deſtroy its unity, Human Jaws ne- 
ver will permit, what the divine law forbids; 
but, ſometimes, forbids, what the other will per 
mit, 


194. 
Gay, 


Merry, 
Diverting. 


We are gay, by diſpoſition; merry, through 
turn of mind; diverting, by our way of acting. 
Sad, ſerious, and, tireſome, are, exactly, their 
oppoſites, 

Our gazety turns almoſt, entirely, to our own 


advantage: our merriment, at the ſame time, that 


it is agreeable to others, it is no leis fo co oul- 
ſelves; but, our being diverting, is enjoyed, on- 
ly, by the company. | 

A gay man, will laugh himſelf; a merry man, 
is good company; a diverting man, will make us 
laugh. 

We ſhould, if poſſible, ſuppreſs our gat, 
when, in the houle of affliction, We ſhould 
ceale 
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ceaſe to be merry, when, others are ſad, We 
mould take care not to be diverting, at the ex- 
zence of our character, or, good- ſenſe. 
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I 95. 
Enmity, 
Nancur. 


— mor cor 


Enmity, is more declared; it ſeems, always, 

open. Rancour, is more contealed; it, general- 
'y, dillembles. 
Bad fervices, and, rude language, create en- 
„iy; which never ceafes, *till tired out with 
puniſhing ; or, a reconciliation is brought about, 
by the interceſſion of friends, Remembrance of 
injuries, or, affronts received, keeps rancour alive 
in the breaſt ; which never ſubſides, while there 
is the leaſt thirſt cf vengeance; or, 'till we 
pardon, ſincerely, 

Enmity, does not, always, deſtroy our eſteem 
for an enemy, nor, prevent our doing him the 
Juſtice, he is entitled to; but, it will not admit 
of our careſſing him, or, doing him any good, 
otherwiſe, than through a ſenſe of honour, or, 
oreatneſs of ſoul; to which, we, ſometimes, 
lacriſice our vengeance. Rancaur, makes us em- 
brace, with pleaſure, every opportunity of re- 
venging ourſelves; but, can hide itſelf, with the 
cloak of friendſhip, 'till the very moment it 
begins to act. 

Enmity is, ſometimes, noble, and it would be 
mean not to conceive it, againſt certain perſons; 
but, rancour is, always, low. 


A ſettled 


=. OS 


A ſettled enmity in families, ſometimes, runs 
through many generations; and will not ceaſe, 
'till time ſhall obliterate it. Perfect reconcilia- 
tions are very rare; there remaining, often, a 
great deal of rancour, in the breaſts of thoſe, 
who ſeem moſt ſincere. 

A philoſopher ſhould have no object of enmity, 
but, the diſturbers of public tranquillity, If 
rancour can, in any caſe, be excuſable, it muſt be, 
with reſpe& to traitors; their crime, being too 
black, to be thought of, without indignation, 


— 
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196. 


To Inſmuate, 
Sugg ff. 

We in/inuate, by cunning, and, addreſs; ve 
ſuggeſt, by credit, and, artihce, 

In order, to in/iruat', we muſt conſult both 
time and opportunity; in order, to ſuggeſt, it 1s 
neceſſary, to have aſcendancy over the minds of 
perſons. | 

Inſinuate, implies, ſomething delicate: ſuggeft 
frequently, ſomething fraudulent. 

We cover, artfully, what we would in/inuate: 
and, what we would ſugge/?, we make of ſom: 
conſequence. 

We, often, imagine that, what, others in/inuat?, 
was firſt thought of, by ourſelves. He, who 
ſuggeſts evil to another, is much more culpable, 
than he, who commits it. 


197. Ordins'), 
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197. 


Ordinary, 
Common. 


Theſe words, have been reputed ſynonymous, 
in two ſenſes; as implying, frequent uſe; and, 
meaning, of little or no value: but, they are 
different in both. In the firſt ſenſe, the word, 
erdinary, ſeems to me, to be beſt applied, when 
the repetition of actions, is in queſtion; common, 
when a multitude of objects. Thus, nothing is 
more crdinary at court, than diſſimulation. Mon- 
ſters are c.mmen in Africa, 

In the ſecond, that, which is ordinary, has no- 
thing, to diſtinguiſh it; that, which is common, 
has nothing, to make it ſought after. 


189. 
To Hear, 
Hearken. 


To tear, implies, having the ear ſtruck with 
any ſound, To Hearten, means, to lend an ear, 
in order, to hear. Sometimes, we hear, without 
bearkening ; and, we, often, hearten, without hear- 


Ing, 


199. To 


199. 
To Underſtand, 


Comprehend, 
Concetve. 


To have juſt and proper ideas of every thing, 
that occurs, is the common ſignification of thele 
words: but, to under/iand, implies, a conformity 
of ideas, which has a peculiar relation to the ya- 
lue of the-terms, we uſe; to comprehend, denotes, 
ſuch a conformity, as anſwers directly, to the na- 
ture of the things, we explain; and that, which 
is expreſſed by the word, conceive, relates, more 
eſpecially, to the order and deſign, of what, we 
propoſe, The firſt, is uſed, with propriety, 
when, applied td the particulars, of what, we 
ſay; the tone, with which, we ſpeak; the turn 
of our phraſes ;- and, the delicacy of our exprel- 
ſions. "The ſecond, ſeems to agree beſt, with a 
relation to principles, leſſons, precepts, and, ſpe- 
culative knowledge, The third, appears with 
greater elegance, when, it relates to forms, ar- 
rangement, projects, and, plans; in ſhort, al 
that depends on the imagination. 

We wnder/tind languages. We comprehend 
ſciences, We conceive, whatever has relation to 
—- |... 

It is difficult to under/tand that, which is enig- 
matical ; to comprehend that, which is abſtruſe; 
and, to conceive that, which is confuſed. 

Readineſs of underſtanding, is a mark of acute- 
neſs; that, of comprehen/ion, is, a proof of pene- 
tration; that, of concettien, denotes, a Clear 


head, 
A lover 


{. x53. ] 


A lover underſtands the language of the paſſi- 
ons. A learned man, comprehends the metaphyſi- 
cal queſtions of the ſchools, An architect, con- 
:zives the plan and ceconomy of buildings. 
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200. 
Faſbion, 


Figure, 
Form, 


Faſhion, riſes. from labour, and, reſults from 
the workmanſhip; the workman, enriching it, 
more or leſs, according to his taſte, Figure, 
ſprings from deſign, and, reſults from the out- 
lines of the thing; the author of the plan, mak- 
ing it, either more or leſs, regular, according to 
his abilities. Form, riſes from conſtruction, and, 
reſults, from the arrangement of parts; the con- 
ductor of the work, making it, more or leſs, na- 
tural, as his imagination directs him, 

The Fa/hion of a work, frequently, exceeds in 
value, the price of the materials, We ſeldom 
zive in architecture a round ure to = thing, 
except, to ſingle, piecgs, and, ſuch as ſtand by 
themiclves. Paganiſgf pictures the Deity, under 
ill kinds of erm; whereas, Chriſtianity con- 
ines it to thoſe, of a man, and, of a dove. 

We ſay of faſhion, that it is, either, pretty, 
or, ugly; of foure, that it is, either, agreeable, 
or, diſagreeable; of form, that, it is, either, 
"OMMOn, or, UNCOMMON. | 


H 5 201. Fault, 
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201. 


Fault, 
Defect, 
Imperfection. 


Fault, includes in its idea, a relation to the 
maker; ſo that, while it implies, ſome real want, 
in the finiſhing of the work, it denotes, alſo, 
that, it was owing to the workman. Defef, 
expreſſes ſomething imperfect, in the thing, with- 
out any relation to the maker of it. Imperfec- 
tion, intimates, ſomething of leſs eonſequence, 
than is underſtood by the preceding words, and, 
is uſed, with more propriety, in morality, than 
either, in phyſics, or, mechanics. 

The ſmoaking of chimneys, is a great fault in 
houſes ; as, a little attention in the builder, may 
eaſily prevent it. When the beauty of a build- 
ing is ſpoiled, for want of room, or, proper ma- 
terials, it is a defect, which the builder could not 
prevent. Imperfectiant, are conſidered by the bi- 
gotted religioniſt, as real ſins; but, reaſonable 
chriſtians, look upon them, only, as the natural 
conſequents of frail humanity, 


202. 
Fault, 


Crime. 


Faults, reſult from human weakneſs ; being 


trangreſſions of the rules of duty, Crimes, _ 
cee 


(203 
ceed from the wickedneſs of the heart; being ac- 
tions, againſt the rules of nature. 

The effects of anger, and, the intrigues of gal- 
lantry, are faul's, Calumnies, and, aſſaſſinati- 


ons, Are crimes. 
It is our indiſpenſable duty, to pardon faults ; 


but, puniſh crimes. 


203. 


To Oblige, To Compel, 
Conſtrain, Farce. 


The laſt of theſe words, riſes upon the third, 
as the third does, upon the ſecond, and, the ſe- 
cond, upon the firſt; each of them, implying; 
an oppoſition to liberty. The word, oblige, re- 
lates more to duty, or, neceflity ; intimating, a 
power acting on us, in conformity to our incli- 
nations: cenſirain, refers to thoſe troubleſome 
oppoſitions, that make us determine, againſt our 
inclinations; compel, alludes to power and autho- 
rity, which makes us act, in expreſs contrariety to 
our will, which, we lament the not being maſter 
of: the word, force, implies, contrary efforts of 
a vigorous action, which, we try to reſiſt, but, 
in vain. 

The duty of a child, to its parents, obliges it, 
to aſiit him, in his old-age, The weaker and 
foſter ſex, is that, which can leaſt brook con- 
flraint, There are, ſome, occafions, on which 
we ſhould not be ſorry, to be compelled, even to 
that, we are moſt unwilling to do. Ancient po- 
liteneſs of the table, went fo far, as, to force 


gueſts to eat and drink. 
204. Heavineſs, 
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204. 


Heavineſs, 
Weight. 


In the figurative ſenſe, the difference of theſe 
words, is ſo extremely great, as to need no point- 
ing out; in the literal, indeed, they are, often, 
confounded ; conſidered then, in this laſt ſenſe, 
heavineſs, is that quality in a body, which we 
feel, and, diſtinguiſh by itſelf : weight, is the 
meaſure and degree of that quality, which we 
cannot aſcertain, but, by compariſon, 

We ſay, abſolutely, and, in an undetermined 
ſenſe, that a thing is heavy; but relatively, and, 
in a manner determined, that, it is of ſuch a 
weight, for example, of two, three, or, four 
pounds, 

A thouſand circumſtances, prove the heavineſs 
of the air; and, the mercury, determines its ex- 
act weight, 


— — 1 


205. 


To Return, 
Surrender, 


Reſtore. 


We are ſaid, to return, what has been lent or 
given us: to ſurrender, what we have in pledge 
or charge: to re/tore, what we have taken or 
ſtolen, 

We ought to return, punctually; to ſurrender, 
faithfully; and, to tore, wholly. W 

| c 
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We borrow, with an intent to return; we take 
a thing in charge, with a view of ſurrendering it 
again; but, we ſeldom take, with a deſign to 
feftore. 

Cuſtom makes uſe of theſe words, on the fol- 
lowing occaſions ; the firſt, with reſpect to civi- 
lity, favours, preſents, or, teſtimonies of kind- 
neſs; the ſecond, with reſpect to what, we are 
entruſted with; honours, employs, or, offices, 
with which we are inveſted : the third, with re- 
lation to things taken away, that have been our 
due, Thus, we return money, that has been 
lent us; preſents, we have received ; and, letters, 
to a deſerted ſweet-heart : we ſurrender a child, 
to its parents; the ribbon of an order, the ſtaff 
of command, ſeals, and, dignities to a prince; 
| we re/tore, an accuſed perſon, when found inno- 
cent, to his eſtates and honours; and, a minor, 
to the poſſeſſion of his effects, which have been 
held from him. 


* 
* 


206. 


Sincerity, Plainneſs, 
Franknefs, Ingenuouſneſs. 

Sincerity, prevents our ſpeaking, otherwiſe, 
than we think; and, is a virtue. Frankneſs, 
makes us ſpeak, as we think; and, is a natural 
effect. Plainneſs, is, ſpeaking, freely, what we 
think; and, ſprings, ſometimes, from want of 
reflection, Ingenusuſneſs, makes us declare what 
we know; and, is, often, a folly, 

A ſincere man, will not deceive; a frank man, 
will not difſemble; a plain man, is not apt to 
flatter; an mgenugus man, knows not how to con- 
ceal any thing. 


Sincerity, 


_ themſelves, 


will. Proof, has a greater relation to the quali- 


E 


Sincerity, is of great value, in the intercourſe 
of the heart. Frankneſs, facilitates the commerce 
of the world. Plainneſs, is, often, conſidered 
as a want of politeneſs. Ingenusuſneſi, is, * 
quently, found to err, againſt prudence. 
The ſincere, are, always, eſteemed, Tho 
frank, pleaſe all the world. The plain, ſome- 
times, offend. The ingenuous, often, betray 


207. 


Experiment, 
Trial, 
Procf. 


Experiment, relates, properly, to the truth of 
things; it determines, whether a thing is, or, 1s 
not; clearing up of doubt, and, diſſipating igno- 
rance. Trial, concerns, particularly, the uſe of 
things; judging, whether they are proper, or, 
not; it ſettles the matter, and, determines the 


ty of things; teaching us, whether they ae 
good, or, bad, diſtinguiſhing the beſt, and tak- 
ing away any fear of being deceived, 

We make experiments, in order, to know: tri 
als, to chooſe; and, proofs, to be, thoroughly, 
acquainted with. | 

Experiments, confirm our opinions ; being the 
root of knowledge. Trial, eonducts our taſte; 
being the road to ſatisfaction. Proof, removes 
our fears; and, is a remedy againſt error and im- 
poſture. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


